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HE DESCENDED INTO HELL 


NE might 
be tempted to regard our Lord’s descent into hell after His death 
on the cross as a typically Oriental theme. Liturgical texts bearing 
upon this aspect of the paschal mystery are found chiefly — though 
not exclusively, as we shall see — in the ritual books of the Christian 
East, especially in those of the Byzantine rite. It is in the Byzantine 
churches that the theme of the resurrection is, as a rule, represented 
iconographically by the descent into hell. 

However, when we set about to have a closer look at the subject, 
the first amazing discovery we make is that the theme but rarely 
figures in the symbols of faith which were composed in the East, 
whereas it is clearly expressed in the ancient baptismal symbol of 
the West, the Apostles’ Creed. It belongs to the recension which, as 
early as the fourth century, was used in the Church of Aquileia and 
which, since the turn of the ninth century, was known to the whole 
Latin West.* 

Some references to Christ’s descent into hell are also found in 
more recent Latin theological documents which have the weight of 
authoritative definitions.? They clearly indicate that what the words 
of the symbol convey has to be regarded as Church doctrine. 

It is, therefore, the more remarkable that in the West such slight 
attention has been paid to this article of faith. Actually, it has exer- 
cised but little influence on religious thinking and piety. Whereas, 
for instance, in the well-known Russian-Orthodox Catechism of 
Philarete of Moscow there are several detailed questions on the 
meaning of our Lord’s descent to “Hades,” Latin theologians have 
seldom tried to interpret its significance to the same extent as they 
have done in the case of other doctrinal themes.® 

While awaiting a new extensive study on the subject, we can at 
least try to gain some insight into the meaning of the liturgical 
formulas, from both Eastern and Latin sources, in which the theme 
is expressed. 

2 Cf. Denziger, Enchiridion Symbolorum, 14th ed., 1922, nos. 2-6. 
* Cf. Denziger, op. cit., nos. 385 and 429. 


* An outstanding study by Msgr. A. Quilliet is found in Dictionnaire de 
théol. cath., TV, 565-619. 
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SOURCES OF THE THEME 
It would be a mistake to stress the point that Aquileia, on the border 
between Northern Italy and Illyria, may be regarded as a gateway 
to the Eastern part of the Empire, and was subject, therefore, to an 
Oriental influence which caused the insertion of the descent into the 
Latin Creed (in the same way as the Church of Milan borrowed many 
a detail of its liturgy from Byzantine usage).* It is true that Eastern 
influence is probably responsible for the far more frequent mention 
of the descent in Visigothic and Gallican texts than in purely Roman 
sources —a phenomenon which we observe in the case of other 
Oriental features as well. But this does not alter the fact that the 
theme itself was known in the West at an early date, also in Rome. 

Thus, for instance, Tertullian speaks of it at some length in his 
treatise on baptism.5 Hermas, brother of Pope Pius I, seems to 
allude to it in a curious passage in which he states that the Apostles 
and teachers (also) descended into hell in order to preach to the 
dead.* Both St. Justin and St. Irenaeus, although Orientals by birth, 
mention the theme in books they wrote in the West.” 

Most of the time we find in patristic writings no more than allu- 
sions to our subject, a sure sign that it was very well known indeed.® 
But once in a while the authors have to substantiate their point. 

Irenaeus deals with the theme in a passage in which he quotes “a 
priest who heard it from disciples of the Apostles and from others 
who listened to their preaching” (Adv. Haer. IV, 27), in this way 
directly pointing back to the apostolic age. Both Justin (Dial. 72) 
and Irenaeus (six times in Adv. Haer. and once in the Demonstration 
of Apostolic Teaching) refer to a text they ascribe to Jeremias or 
Isaias: “The Lord God, the Holy One of Israel, remembered His 
dead, those who were reposing, buried in the earth; and He de- 
scended to them to announce the glad tidings of His salvation.” 

“Dom R. H. Connolly, in Zeitschrift f.d. neutest. Wiss. 7 (1906) pp. 
213ff., was inclined to think that mention of the descent originated in Syria. 


Cf. Dom G. Morin in Revue bén. 24 (1907) pp. 344ff. 
saa Especially in ch. 55. Cf. J. Quasten, Patrology Il, 1953, pp. 288-89, 318, 
8 


* Pastor, Sim. IX, 16, 5. The same idea is taken up again by Clement of 
Alexandria. 

*St. Justin, Dialogue with Trypho, 72 and 99. St. Irenaeus, Adversus 
Haereses, esp. I, 27, 3 (against the anti-Jewish explanation of the descent 
given by Marcion), IV, 26, 2 and 31, 1. 

* Thus, to give the earliest example, in the Letters of St. Ignatius, Trall. 9, 
1 and Magn. 9, 3. 
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These words are found nowhere in any of the known biblical manu- 
scripts, but apparently they were current at the time and were thought 
to be from holy Scripture. St. Justin goes so far as to reproach the 
Jews for having left out the text on purpose.® 

As a matter of fact, the Bible does not offer a direct reference to 
Christ’s descent. On the other hand, the indirect references are clear 
enough: Our Lord, after His death, preaching “to those spirits who 
were in prison” (1 Pet. 3:19); “the gospel” which “was preached 
also to the dead” (ib. 4:6). This precisely is the main motif we find 
in the passages from patristic writings which deal with the subject.!° 


THE THEME’S CONTENT 


From an early date, these passages contain other motifs as well." 
Some are of a decidedly theological character; others stem from the 
pious phantasy which was to give rise to quite a few of the apocryphal 
writings. Not only Christ, but the Apostles too, following their Mas- 
ter in every respect, preached to the spirits in Hades.!* There too, 
Moses and the prophets foretold the coming of the Savior. Often 
the Fathers refer to St. John “the forerunner,” who in Hades pre- 
pared the way for the Lord, exactly as he did on earth. 

With regard to the theological implications of the descent, the 
ideas of the earlier writers may differ considerably. For Origen, 
Hades was apparently synonymous with hell (given his views on 
hell, this was to be expected). But mostly it is what later on would 
be called the limbo, a kind of intermediate place, the features of 
which are borrowed not only from the scriptural sheol, but equally 
from Homer’s description of the underworld (Odyssey XI) and 
from the upper stages of Vergil’s inferi (Aen. V1) .™ 

°Cf. W. Bieder, Die Vorstellung von der Héllenfahrt Jesu Christi, Zurich 
1949, pp. 135-40. 

” Cf. Eph. 4:9 and Rom. 10:7; far less direct are the allusions in Matt. 
12:40 and Acts 2:24ff. In the Sermon of Ps.—Chrysostom, which is read in the 
Byzantine Easter service, there is a quotation from the insulting song against 
the king of Babylon: “Hell below became bitter when it went to thy meeting” 
(Is. 14:9, according to the version of the Septuagint). 

“ Although it must be completed through the studies and editions which 
appeared since its publication, an indispensable book on the earlier patristic 
texts is that by L. Atzberger, Geschichte der christl. Eschatologie innerhalb 
der vornicdnischen Zeit, 1896. 

4% Cf. footnote 6. According to Origen, St. Paul was after his death the 
Apostle of the Jews and Gentiles in Hades: In ep. ad Rom. VI, 10. 


8 The Greek word Hades (underworld) and the Latin inferi, which also in 
Vergil denotes the lower parts where the condemned souls dwell, are not 
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Much stress is laid upon Christ announcing His salvation to those 
who were waiting in Hades ; this, after all, was the theme the Fathers 
found in the First Letter of St. Peter. But did the just accompany 
our Lord to heaven? In many instances, no clear answer is given 
to this question.'* It could not be given, because of the rather hazy 
ideas on heaven and on the state before the final resurrection which 
were current at the time. 

For us, used as we are to straightforward concepts (and forgetting 
too easily, we must add, the important place which the resurrection 
of the body has in the economy of salvation), this vagueness is rather 
disconcerting. Actually, we must look at the main and positive ele- 
ments in patristic doctrine. Then we see that the descent of Christ 
expresses the fulness of the paschal mystery: our Lord’s victory 
over the powers of darkness, death changed into life, and the joy of 
the saints of old to whom the Savior brings the tidings of redemption 
and eternal life.1® 


SECONDARY MOTIFS 


The secondary details of the scene of the descent, as it is represented 
in iconography and meditated upon in liturgical texts, are undoubt- 
edly due to the influence of apocryphal writings. Some of these texts 
have come down to us — a passage from the Gospel of St. Peter, 
and the story as told by the two brothers risen from the dead on 
Good Friday, which was added to the Gospel of Nicodemus 1* — but 
undoubtedly there will have been others. 

The simple theological data are elaborated into a dramatized 


entirely synonymous, although they are used, respectively by the Greek 
Septuagint and the Latin Vulgate, to render the Hebrew sheol. The fact that 
in Latin liturgical texts, instead of inferi or tartarus (“hell” — more or less), 
barathrum and avernus (the latter especially in Visigothic formulas) are 
sometimes found, may signify that the authors looked for a more exact 
equivalent of the Greek Hades (underworld). 

% According to Origen, the souls of the just were transferred by our Savior, 
at his descent, into the higher regions of paradise, where they await the final 
resurrection. Tertullian was of the opinion that at least the martyrs were 
received into the ultimate glory. 

* Even today, in the non-Catholic communities of the East, the ideas con- 
cerning the state of the faithful departed before the final resurrection are less 
clearly defined than in the Catholic Church. This does not imply that they 
do not understand the full meaning of Easter. Nor does it prevent them from 
praying and offering for the dead. 

1 Gospel of St. Peter, vv. 41-42; transl. E. Hennecke, Neutest. Apokryphen, 
1904, p. 31; cf. Quasten, Patrology I, pp. 114-15. For the Gospel of Nico- 
demus, cf. Quasten, ib., p. 116. 
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e : 
The Anastasis (Resurrection), an eleventh century mosaic from the 
monastery church of Daphni near Athens 


story. Our Lord arrives before the closed doors of Hades and enters 
into a dialogue with the gatekeeper: “Lift up the gates. . . . Whois 
this King of glory?” 7 Crushing the doors under His feet He goes to 

* The entire dialogue from Psalm 23 in Descensus Christi ad inferos, the last 


part of the Gospel of Nicodemus. In the East, the dialogue sometimes forms 
part of the Easter liturgy, when, at the beginning of the vigil, the procession 
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Adam, announcing that he and his children are delivered. Already 
Melito in his Sermon on the Passion, dating from the end of the 
second century, quotes the words our Lord is supposed to have 
spoken on entering Hades; maybe these lines were borrowed from 
an existing liturgical hymn.’* In more recent literature we find 
lengthy monologues with exquisite reflections on the mystery of 
redemption.!® 

This is exactly the scene which, in the mosaics and paintings from 
the ninth century onwards, is represented to express the significance 
of the Christian Easter. Before that time the iconographical theme 
for Easter was that of the angel speaking to the women before the 
empty tomb (the towerlike monument which Constantine erected 
in the Anastasis — the Church of the Resurrection — at Jerusalem). 

The central figure of the new ikon was our Lord Himself, entering 
Hades with the victorious cross in His left hand. He tramples upon 
the gates of the underworld, so that hinges and keys fly around. 
Hades (personified by a swarthy figure) is lying underneath, bound 
and powerless. With His right hand Christ raises Adam who is kneel- 
ing before Him. Eve is lifting her hands in a gesture of prayer. St. 
John the Baptist points to the Savior, and around him are grouped 
the other saints of the Old Testament, among whom, conspicuously, 
are the two crowned kings, David and Solomon (who, according to 
an apocryphal tradition, died penitent). 

We know this representation now as the Easter ikon of the Ori- 
ental Christians. But it is found in many old churches of the Latin 
West as well, although without some of the more picturesque de- 
tails. Only towards the end of the Middle Ages, in the West, would 
a new iconographical theme develop: Christ rising from the tomb.?° 
returns to the closed doors of the church. During the Middle Ages a similar 
ceremony was introduced into the Latin ritual of the consecration of a church. 


* Part of the text in Quasten, Patrology I, p. 245 
* A very good example in Hom. II in Sabb. S. of Ps.—Epiphanius: P.G. 43, 
461. 


In this theme the direct relationship with another person (e.g., between 
Christ and Adam in the earlier iconography) is no longer present. This results 
in a lack of tension which is characteristic of many modern religious themes. 
It was not only for theological reasons that the ancient artists hardly ever rep- 
resented the Virgin Mary without the divine Child; the relation between 
Mother and Child creates a dramatic element which they felt to be indis- 
pensable. The same is true for the representation of the Sacred Heart: in late- 
medieval sculpture this theme was expressed in statues (belonging to the 
category of German Vesperbilder) which show St. John resting against the 
heart of our Lord. 
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EASTERN LITURGICAL USAGE 


The same motifs occur in the Eastern liturgical texts. Here we see 
even more clearly that it would be entirely wrong to interpret these 
details merely as popular fancy. The Syriac and Greek authors of 
the hymns of the liturgy knew very well that the data from apocryphal 
writings do not belong to the essence of Church doctrine. If they 
made use of them, they did so to express the real and authentic 
themes they had in mind. 

This is what they did, for instance, when they introduced the 
motifs from the apocryphal Gospel of St. James into their stanzas 
for the feasts of the Blessed Virgin.*! This is why we read about 
Hades, Adam and Eve in the offices of Easter. All these allusions 
serve to express the fulness of the mystery celebrated by the Church. 


He who once said to Adam: “Where art thou?” 

Has taken human flesh, of His own free will, 

Freely He ascended the cross to seek him who was lost, 

He descended to sheol, and found him there. 

He called him by his name and said: “Come, my image and likeness ; 
I came down to lead thee back to thy heritage.” 2? 


Today, Hades laments and cries out: My power is gone, the Shepherd 
is nailed to the cross and Adam arises; I am deprived of my subjects, and 
must send away all those I had devoured in my strength. He who died on 
the cross takes them out of the tombs; the power of death is made power- 
less.23 


It would be easy to multiply these examples. The liturgical books 
of the Byzantine rite especially abound in them — in the resurrec- 
tion offices of every Sunday, in the hours of Great Saturday, and 
very much so in the night office of Easter, chiefly consisting of the 
famous Kanon which bears the name of St. John Damascene.”* 


™ Thus the apocryphal story of our Lady’s presentation in the temple was 
used only in so far as it served to illustrate the real object of the feast: the 
Virgin Mary as the Virgo mystica, meditating on the Wisdom of God, the 
exemplar of Religious and of all who long for the eternal kingdom. This 
—— of the Byzantine feast of November 21 was never understood in 

e West. 

“From a madrasha, ascribed to St. Ephrem: Jacobite Breviary, Mossoul 
1880, Vol. VI, p. 110. 

* Stichiron of the Vespers on Great Saturday (Byzantine rite). 

“ The Resurrection office, celebrated after midnight, has taken the place of 
the original Vigil service. The latter (closely resembling the Roman Vigil) is 
now sung as Vespers, followed by the Eucharist in the evening, or even be- 
fore noon, on Holy Saturday. 
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But even from the few instances we have cited, it is clear what the 
poets of those stanzas wanted to express: Hades lamenting, i.e., the 
broken power of darkness and death. The raising of Adam is the 
redemption of mankind. 

We could even say that, by using the particulars they found in 
devotional literature, the authors purposely avoided precisions in 
a field where poetic perspective is far more eloquent. Hades, to them, 
was death as well as devil and sin, in about the same way as these 
concepts are seen together by St. Paul as aspects of the spiritual 
bondage of man, fallen away from God. Adam is the father and the 
archetype of mankind, and at the same time a living prophecy of the 
second Adam who comes to release him. The actual fact of the 
descent is veiled with great reverence, but its significance is sung in 
hundreds of variations. 

Yet another aspect must be named here. Christ, on account of 
His obedience even to the cross, is exalted by the Father and has 
become King of the universe, “that in the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of those who are in heaven, on earth, and under the 
earth” (Phil. 2:8-10). In other words: the splendor of His redemp- 
tion penetrates everywhere. The paschal mystery resounds from the 
depth of the underworld to the highest heaven: 

“O Christ, bodily present in the tomb, with Thy soul in Hades, 
Thou art in Paradise with the good thief, and on the throne with the 
Father and the Spirit, Thou, the Infinite, filling the universe.” *® 

The same idea explains the emphasis which, in the Byzantine rite, 
is given to Christ’s burial and grave. The veneration of the sepulchre 
is also known in the West; during the Middle Ages it gave rise to 
the somewhat naive ritual of the burial service which we find in 
ancient liturgical books. 

A similar service in the East, performed at the end of Vespers on 
Good Friday, and the many hymns about the Lord’s grave during 
the following day, have a deeper meaning. The sepulchre too is a 
mystery. The earth is hallowed because of Christ’s burial. The grave 
of Christ is the prototype of the grave of the Christian. In the same 
way as our Lord’s tomb will be empty on the morning of the third day, 
so the faithful too, in the strength of His resurrection, will rise. 


* This troparion, recited at the Little Hours and Compline during Easter 
week, may be older than most other stanzas in the Byzantine liturgy. 
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O precious tomb! Thou didst receive the Creator when He fell asleep. 
Therefore thou art as a heavenly treasure of life for our salvation. . . . 
Through Thy death mortality was abolished, and corruption was brought 
to nought through Thy burial. For Thou didst render immortal the body 
Thou hast taken, making it incorruptible in a way which befitted Thy 
divinity.?¢ 


IN LATIN LITURGIES 
The Latin books do not offer the same variety. But the theme of 
our Lord’s descent is found there often enough. Seldom, however, 
with all the details of the Eastern texts. The fourth responsory at 
Matins of Holy Saturday is in this respect an exception: 

Our Shepherd 
went away, He the well of living water; at His death the sun grew dark. 
He who put the first man into prison is now himself a prisoner. Today 
our Savior has crushed the gates and bars of death; He smashed the 
fetters of hell, and destroyed the powers of the devil.?7 


In the Roman liturgy our theme is, as a rule, expressed in a 
roundabout way, with the result that it is easily overlooked. In the 
prayer Unde et memores, when the priest makes the anamnesis of 
the work of salvation, our Lord is said to have risen, not “from the 
dead,” as the Apostles’ Creed has it, but “from hell” (ab inferis). 
In the Exsultet the same expression occurs not less than three times. 
It must undoubtedly be understood in connection with the descent, 
for “now this, ‘he ascended,’ what does it mean but that he also first 
descended into the lower parts of the earth?” (Eph. 4:9). 

This is about all we find in texts of purely Roman origin (and 
about the origin of the responsory for Holy Saturday we cannot even 
be entirely certain). We could, however, add an historical document, 
namely, the Eucharistic Prayer in Hippolytus’ Apostolic Tradition 
(again: if this work was really written in Rome). There we read the 
following lines — which at the same time give exquisite expression 
to the unity between the mystery of the cross and that of the resur- 
rection: 

We render thanks to Thee, O God, through Thy beloved Child 


* Troparia from the 7th and 5th Odes of the Kanon at Matins on Great 
Saturday. 

* Apparently borrowed from a sermon of Ps.—Augustine: P.L. 39, 2061. 
Another example, in the same vein, is the ninth responsory at Matins for the 
Dead: Libera me, Domine, de viis inferni, qui portas aereas confregisti. 
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Jesus Christ . . . who when He was betrayed to voluntary suffering that 
He might abolish death and rend the bonds of the devil and tread down 
hell and enlighten the righteous and establish the ordinance and demon- 
strate the resurrection, taking bread . . . (transl. G. Dix). 


It would be easy to compile a whole anthology from the non- 
Roman Latin liturgical books.” The redactors of these prayers were 
clearly inspired by devotional literature which had originated in the 
East, for in them too we find the same details which abound in Orien- 
tal writings: the lament of Hell, fetters and gates, Adam and Eve. 
During the Middle Ages this tradition spread through the Latin 
West generally. In the liturgy we find it especially in the kind of 
texts which allowed a larger amount of freedom to the authors: in 
the elaborate formulas for the blessings which the bishops at that 
time used to give after the Pater noster,?® but especially in the hymns: 


Christ arises from His grave 

As a victor He returns from the underworld, 
Where He put the tyrant in chains 

And opened the gates of Paradise.®° 


While He, the King of glorious might, 
Treads down death’s strength in death’s despite 
And trampling hell by victor’s right 
Brings forth His sleeping saints to light.31 
Cornelius A. Bouman 


* A number of texts from the Spanish, Frankish and Ambrosian liturgical 
books are to be found in Dictionnaire d’arch, chrét. et de lit. 1V, 685-88 and 
691-92, and XII, 469-71. 

” E.g., some formulas in the Canterbury Benedictional of the end of the 
eleventh century, edited by R. M. Wooley (Henry Bradshaw Society 51), 
London 1917, p. 45 (two benedictiones for the Mass during the Easter Vigil), 
p. 49 (Saturday during Easter week), and p. 54 (the second formula for the 
Sunday after Ascension). 

*® Vesper hymn for the Easter season (Ad cenam Agni providi, according 
to the pre-Urban recension), first found in mss. dating from the beginning 
of the ninth century. 

** From the Easter hymn for Lauds (Aurora lucis rutilat), possibly by the 
same author as the preceding. 
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TIMELY TRACT 


BEAT, COOL—AND LONELY 


ERICANS 


seem to have an incurable tendency to label historical epochs. We’ve 
had our Gay Nineties, our Roaring Twenties, our Lost Generation. 
The extreme self-consciousness that modern social science has intro- 
duced into our culture has recently added a new twist to this name- 
giving proclivity. We try now to put a label on our own times, to 
classify the present before it can become the past. Hence we are told 
that now we are in the midst of the Age of Conformity or the Indif- 
ferent Generation or the Beat Generation or the Silent Generation. 

It is of course extremely dangerous to try to write history before 
it has happened, but if we seek to find a common note running 
through these analyses of our time we could say that, just as the time 
after World War I was the Age of Disillusionment, so the time after 
World War II could well be called the Age of Disengagement. 

As Romano Guardini has pointed out, the Modern World with 
all its calm Cartesian certainties has come to an end. The balanced 
picture of harmony between man, science and nature went up in the 
smoke of the ovens of Dachau and vanished forever in the mushroom 
cloud of Hiroshima. The rational universe has been destroyed, the 
dream of progress has turned into a nightmare, the alienation of man 
from nature, his fellows and himself is complete. The walls of the 
secular humanist city are crumbling and the hordes of New Bar- 
barians are waiting outside the gates. 

Such a picture may well be too pessimistic. Guardini may be too 
much influenced by the conditions in post-war Germany before the 
present economic boom began. 

However, a great number of people feel, perhaps only subcon- 
sciously, that the picture is not inaccurate. The modern world seems 
to be a mad mechanized monster heading blindly for its doom — and 
there is nothing which can be done to stop it. The forces let loose in 
the last four centuries have got out of control and are going to 
destroy the world they have created. 
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So it is the wise man who disengages himself from this absurdity, 
who escapes involvement in this madness. The only way to survival 
is to bravely face the meaninglessness of our lives and courageously 
accept our own doom. 

Thus speak the European existentialists and thus speak also their 
American imitators, the Beat (or the Hipsters, as some of them 
would sooner be called). They are by their own admission “hip with- 
out being slick, intelligent without being corny, know all about 
Pound without being pretentious, are very quiet, are very Christ- 
like.” (They are not, by the way.) 

They have stepped off the trolley in the conviction that there is no 
place to go. They believe no longer in goodness or progress, they 
have given up all desire to control nature, events or people so that 
they can “flow with the real tides of existence, those which flow 
beyond guise, hate or love.” (This tide is made up in equal parts of 
sex, drugs, wild trips across the country, jazz, and Zen Buddha. ) 

Not for them the life of the Square with his suburban picture win- 
dow looking out over a graveyard. They have “cut out” (divorced 
themselves from society) so that they can “get with it” (“set out on 
that uncharted journey into the rebellious imperatives of the self”). 

They want no more of other people’s habits, other people’s defeats, 
boredom and quiet frustration. So they escape to their Bohemias in 
San Francisco (and imitations throughout the country) where they 
can at all times be “cool” — sophisticatedly non-involved. 

The crowning irony is that the Squares won’t leave them alone, but 
crowd into their hideouts to gawk. This does not seem to bother the 
Beat as much as it might, because this means that the Squares will 
buy Beat novels and poems and pay for them with good old-fashioned 
Square money. 

It is not for us to say in this article whether the Beatniks have any 
real literary merit or whether the world of Kerouac and Ginsberg, 
of Brando and Dean is not merely a world of little children who have 
never grown up. From a sociological viewpoint the emergence of the 
Beat — and their inevitable imitators, the pseudo-beat — is a sig- 
nificant sign of the times. 

What has occurred to few people (and least of all to the Beat) is 
that the new Bohemians are not the only ones who are running away 
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from modern civilization. Just about everyone is. Even the Squares 
are running; in fact one might even say that especially the Squares 
are running. 

As sociologists and psychologists study more carefully the sub- 
urban migration, many of them are beginning to believe that the 
movement to suburbia is, in part at least, a flight from the ugliness 
and confusion of modern industrialism. The mere presence of vacant 
land on the edge of a city is not of itself an explanation for suburban 
sprawl, when apartment dwellings in the central city could have been 
much more convenient and perhaps even cheaper in the long run. 
Why has the city grown out instead of up? 

At least one answer could be that our new middle class wants to 
escape from the big city and all it stands for, from the mad, confus- 
ing, noisy, dirty, messy, smelly big city which industrialism has 
forced upon us. 

Suburbia vaguely represents the refined, peaceful leisure which 
the old aristocracy had at their country estates. Suburbia offers 
modern man a chance to “get away from it all” and there’s nothing 
he wants more. The suburban vision involves enjoying the fruits of 
industrialism without paying the prices it so far has demanded. The 
Square wants to be Cool too, and his air-conditioned suburban home 
promises to be cool indeed. 

The political, social and economic orders are twisted and frighten- 
ing affairs. All the old primary groups — the groups where face-to- 
face, personal contact existed — have either been destroyed or are 
in the process of being destroyed. Modern man looks at these orders 
and throws up his hands in horror and disgust. He wants no part of 
them unless he has to. He will make that commitment to them which 
is necessary for his survival, but will get out of them as quickly as he 
can. He flees to his family and his religion, for in the orders of 
domesticity and faith some comforting primary relationships still 
remain. 

Like the Beat, he is seeking some new kind of community where 
he can undo the effects of his triple alienation. In suburbia he sees a 
place where he can get back into contact with nature (his lawn and 
barbecue pit), his fellow men (the family), and himself. 

If he is, as David Riesman says, “other directed,” it is because in 
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our senseless world there is no way to get direction but from others. 
If he is a conformist, it is because he desperately wants that com- 
munity which industrialism has destroyed. If he does not want to 
get “involved” it is because he fears that involvement will destroy 
the precious crumbs of happiness that he has managed to scrape 
together. 

Priests engaged in the lay apostolate have often enough seen 
people hold back a commitment to apostolic activity precisely be- 
cause they were afraid of “becoming too involved.” How many times 
have they heard the words, “T’ll be glad to help, but if I took charge 
I'd get too involved.” Disengagement from difficult tasks, non- 
involvement in tangled problems — this is the way to interior peace, 
this is the way out of the complications of modern life. 

Hence we should not be surprised that every study of college 
students shows them listing as their goals, first, happy family life, 
then business or professional success (a poor second), and finally 
service to mankind (an even poorer third). Just as much as the deni- 
zens of San Francisco they plan to be “cool” so they can “cut out” 
— at least as much as is compatible with enjoying all the conveni- 
ences that the hated big city is producing. 

Unfortunately for both the Beat and the Square, their vision is 
doomed to be destroyed. Even if one wants to, one cannot “cut out.” 
The modern world continues its relentless pursuit whether it be with 
gawking tourists in “The Place” or urban blight spreading to the 
suburbs almost as soon as they are built. One cannot abdicate from 
the human race. 

Non-involvement is out of the question, disengagement is impos- 
sible. To be human is to be caught in the necessity of being com- 
mitted, of being engagé. One cannot escape from the modern world 
any more than one can escape from being human. 

The more sophisticated critics of our society are beginning to 
recognize this fact. Erich Fromm attributes neurosis not so much to 
non-fulfilment of recognized needs as to the ignoring of the needs for 
creativity, service, and significance. He claims that much of our 
modern unhappiness comes from the fact that we feel guilty because 
we are losing opportunities but are not sure of what the opportuni- 
ties are. 
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David Riesman speaks of the “suburban sadness” which results 
when the owners of the Good Life find that it is not nearly as 
rewarding as it promises to be, that, in fact, it seems to be curiously 
empty. Russell Lynes asks the impudent question, “Were we not 
better off when we had a depression and were linked to our fellow 
men at least by our common suffering?” 

Despite the Beat and the Square, commitment seems necessary for 
happy human living. 

What shape must such a commitment take? For the Catholic 
there are two broad choices : the religious life (including the clerical 
state) and the lay apostolate. Thus, to put the matter quite bluntly, 
a Catholic lay person in the twentieth century must have some sort 
of apostolic commitment if he is to have a full and happy life. If he 
does not make this commitment he will become a victim either of 
Erich Fromm’s “guilt” or David Riesman’s “suburban sadness.” 
(One would presume that he would ignore the third choice, Jack 
Kerouac’s “tea and zen.”’) 

Here we see the full tragedy of the “waning of enthusiasm” dis- 
cussed in an earlier tract. When he rejects apostolic commitment for 
fear of becoming “too involved,” the layman is throwing away a 
precious chance for happiness. For in the lay state the normal way 
of contact with the Almighty must be through action in the temporal 
order. To condemn this order because it is profane, or to fear it 
because it is confused or dangerous, is not only unchristian, not only 
foreign to the mind of all the recent popes, it is also exceedingly 
foolish. It is a tragic waste. 

This does not mean that the Catholic suburbanite will not be 
happy unless he is helping in the acculturation of the Negro groups 
that are moving into the center of the metropolis he has deserted. 
But it does mean that if the suburbanite is not engaged in this or some 
similar apostolic commitment he is going to be considerbly less 
happy than he could be or should be; for he will have passed up an 
opportunity to draw closer to the Source of all happiness. 

Let us avoid all simplification. The apostolate is not a sub- 
stitute for tranquilizers or shock therapy. One does not get over one’s 
anxiety merely by joining a Catholic Action group. Quite the con- 
trary, the apostolate requires the most steady of nerves. Apostolic 
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involvement does not promise peace, but it does promise happiness, 
which is quite another thing. 

Nor is commitment to the apostolate as easy as it might sound 
on paper. For the Beat and the Square are right : the world is chaotic 
and frightening; the temporal order is being torn by technological 
and social forces which are out of control. Modern civilization is rent 
by dirty, messy problems to which there seem to be no solutions. 

The aim of the Christian is to restore order to reintegrate all 
things in Christ. But this reintegration will take many generations. 
The day is long since past when we could talk glibly about a “new 
synthesis” as though it were just around the corner. Naturally speak- 
ing, the work of the apostolate seems hopeless; the obstacles are so 
great, the means so puny. 

We have no natural reason to expect success. Even moderate suc- 
cess seems to be unlikely in the lives of any of us. The only thing 
we have any right to look forward to in our collapsing modern 
world is defeat, discouragement, and frustration. We trust that the 
future will be brighter than this, but we realize that, if it is, the work 
of the Holy Spirit will have to be spectacular indeed (as it has been 
many times in the past). 

Commitment to the apostolate, the kind of total commitment that 
precludes ever turning back, requires at least as much faith and 
courage as the existentialist commitment of the Beat. It involves 
accepting meaninglessness and absurdity, it means facing irrational- 
ity and madness. 

But it means more. It means believing that beneath the irration- 
ality there is at work a Reason, in the midst of the disorder there is a 
Plan and an Order. It is far easier to resign oneself to an irrationality 
that one perceives than to work for the fulfilment of a Plan which 
one does not see or understand. 

It takes far more heroism to be a Christian than to be an existen- 
tialist. 

Yet once the commitment is made, there does come a certain 
serenity if not peace, the serenity of those who believe that they, like 
Paul and Apollo, are planting and watering and that God will some 
day most certainly grant the increase. 

Andrew M. Greeley 
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HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THE PASSION 
ACCORDING TO JOHN 


T IS characteristic of the 
Fourth Gospel that Jesus’ passion is conceived as the beginning of 
His exaltation and glorification, as the supreme revelation to the 
world of His universal kingship and His divinity. Three aspects 
of Christ’s redemptive work, which have impressed themselves upon 
the mind of St. John, give rise to this, at first sight, extraordinary 
viewpoint. 


“LIFTED UP” TO THE FATHER 


In the first place, John regards Jesus’ mission in human history as 
culminating in His “passing from this world to the Father” (John 
13:1). The evangelist tells us in his account of the Last Supper 
that Jesus was “conscious that the Father had put sovereign power 
into his hands, and that he had come forth from God and was 
going home to the Father” (John 13:3). 

This statement is, of course, merely a summary of the Prologue 
(John 1:1-18), which described the coming of the Word as a cyclic 
movement, beginning in the heart of the Trinity, descending into 
man’s world in creation, in the Mosaic Covenant, and in the In- 
carnation; and then returning to the bosom of the Father after 
revealing to us the “God whom no man has ever seen,” after grant- 
ing to those who found faith in Him the divine “power to become 
God’s children.” 

For John then, the first stage in Jesus’ journey home to God is 
accomplished by mounting the cross. “Just as Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the desert, so the Son of Man must be lifted up, in order 
that each one who believes in him may possess eternal life” (John 
3:14-15). Thus, as Jesus had promised His disciples, this lifting- 
up or exaltation would not only involve Himself, but all His dis- 
ciples. “And when I, for my part, am lifted up from the earth, I 
will draw all men to myself” (John 12:33). 

And the sacred writer goes on to explain this saying of the Mas- 
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ter, for fear its meaning might escape his reader. “He said this to 
point out the kind of death he was going to die” (John 12:34). 

Later, after he has told the story of the crucifixion, John recalls 
the prophecy found in Zacharias 12:10: “They shall look upon 
him whom they have pierced” (John 19:37), exemplifying this 
attraction exercised by the Crucified through the approach and 
loving service of Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, whom fear 
had previously kept from publishing their discipleship. It is there- 
fore by being “lifted up” that Jesus has, on John’s view, accom- 
plished His work as redeemer. 

But the evangelist also points out that this “lifting up” is calcu- 
lated to fufil the other principal function of the Word become man: 
His role as revealer of divine truth. “When you have lifted up the 
Son of Man, then at last you will realize that I AM” (John 8:28). 

The mysterious “I AM,” which will recur throughout this Gospel, 
appears to be a conscious reference to Moses’ first encounter with 
Yahweh at the burning bush (Ex. 3:1 ff.). “But,” Moses said to 
God, “suppose I go to the Israelites, and say to them, ‘The God 
of your fathers has sent me to you,’ and they say to me, “What is 
his name?’, what am I to say to them?” “I am who am,” God said to 
Moses. Then He added, “This is what you shall say to the Israelites, 
‘TAM has sent me to you’” (Ex. 3:13-14). 

Accordingly, in the passage we have cited from the Fourth Gos- 
pel, the crucifixion-exaltation of Jesus is the moment of His defini- 
tive self-revelation to men. In that “hour,” the divinity of the Word 
become man begins to be manifested to the world. 


PASSION AND GLORY 
This brings us to the second aspect of the passion of Christ which 
John wishes to underscore: it is His “glory.” This theme dominates 
the discourse after the Last Supper, when, as Jesus knows, the 
hour of His passion is upon Him. “At last the Son of Man is glori- 
fied, and in him God is glorified. Since God is glorified in him, God 
will, in turn, glorify him in himself. And he will glorify him without 
delay” (John 14:31-32). 

Since it is only through the operation of “the other Paraclete,” 
the Holy Spirit, that the disciples are to come into possession “of 
the full truth” of Jesus’ divinity, the Holy Spirit is also said to 
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glorify Jesus. “He will glorify me, because he will take what is 
mine and announce it to you” (John 16:14). And as Jesus begins 


His last solemn prayer to the Father, He declares, 

Father, the hour is 
come. Glorify your Son, that your Son may glorify you. You have given 
him authority over all humanity, in order that he may give eternal life to 
all you have given him. This is eternal life: that they may know you, the 
only God worthy of the name, and Jesus Christ, whom you have sent 
(John 17:1-3). 


This conception of the revelation of Jesus’ divinity as “glory” 
is, doubtless, adapted from the Old Testament theme of the divine 
kabéd, or glory, which had there become a technical term for the 
sensible manifestations of God’s protective presence among His 
people. In the theophany at the burning bush, as in the miracles 
of the exodus out of Egypt, it was the divine glory which had made 
itself felt by Moses and the chosen people. 

Just as Yahweh’s self-revelation in the Old Testament had been 
termed His glory, so Jesus’ self-revelation through His cross and 
passion is called His glory by St. John. 

We have a striking exemplification of this in chapter 12, where 
John remarks that “although he had given such strong proofs of 
his claims under their very eyes, they refused to believe in him” 
(John 12:37). But this is only what Isaias had foretold would 
happen, because, as that prophet had also remarked, their eyes 
had been blinded, their hearts hardened. Then John adds, “Isaias 
said this because he had seen his glory and had spoken of him” 
(John 12, 41). 

Isaias had indeed spoken of Christ and of His passion and exal- 
tation in the fifty-third chapter of the book attributed to him, where 
we have such a precious prophecy of Jesus’ work as the suffering 
and glorified Servant of God. 

But when had Isaias seen His glory? John is probably thinking 
of the prophet’s inaugural vision, described in the sixth chapter 
of Isaias. “The year of the death of king Ozias, I saw the Lord 
seated upon a throne, raised aloft, and the hem of his garment 
filled the temple. Seraphim stood before him . . . and they cried 
one to another, ‘Holy, holy, holy is Yahweh of hosts: all the earth is 
full of his glory’” (Is. 6:1-3). 
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Thus the whole passion story, as it comes from the pen of 
St. John, is glory-filled: both in the sense that it is the medium 
through which Jesus’ divinity is revealed to the believer, and in 
the sense that it is a glorious, triumphant act of the Word become 
man, through which He prepares for His return to the Father, 
through which also He assures the triumph of God’s kingdom or 
divine sovereignty over the “powers of darkness,” that is, over 
Satan. 


PASSION AND KINGSHIP 


This brings us to a third theme, which is scarcely less prominent in 
John’s passion than the first two: the passion is the final revela- 
tion of Jesus’ divine kingship. 

One thinks immediately perhaps of the episode of the title pro- 
claiming Christ’s royalty that was nailed to the top of His cross, a 
trilingual (and consequently, universal) pronouncement before the 
whole world that the Crucified is, in very fact, a king. Pilate’s round 
refusal to change the inscription, at the request of the Jews, who 
wish to make it read like an unfounded claim on Jesus’ part, is 
proof of this truth in John’s eyes. 

The theme of Jesus’ kingship is however brought out even more 
strikingly in the narrative of the trial before Pilate, which the evan- 
gelist has, with great care, set in the place of honor at the very 
centre of his passion narrative. The hearing before the highpriest 
and Sanhedrin is passed over in order that the reader may devote 
all his attention to the dialogue between Christ and Pilate, which, 
as we shall see, is arranged with consummate art and deep theological 
insight. It is the disclosure of Jesus’ kingly character which domi- 
nates this whole episode. 

In order to illustrate this theme of royalty, John introduces an- 
other motif into his account of the passion: the characterization 
of Jesus as the new or second Adam. 

It is as summing up in Himself the entire human race, John says 
equivalently, that Jesus undergoes suffering and death, in order 
that, through His glorification as Lord of the new creation, human- 
ity may also attain its exaltation. As the inspired author will de- 
clare in the Apocalypse, “He has made us a kingdom, priests for 
God his Father” (Apoc. 1:6). 
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The author of the letter to the Hebrews, who owes so much of 
his own theological viewpoint to the school of John, has epitomized 
this Johannine view of Christ’s passion in a masterly exegetical 
exposition of the messianic significance of Psalm 8. 

It was not to 
angels that he subjected the world to come, of which we are speaking. 
But, as someone has somewhere testified, 

“What is Man that you remember him, 

or Son of Man that you consider him ? 

You have, for a little while, made him less than angels: 

with glory and honor have you crowned him; 

you have subjected everything under his feet.” 
In the “subjection of everything to him,” he has left nothing unsubjected 
to him. Now, however, we do not yet see that “everything has been sub- 
jected.” But we behold him, who “for a little while was made less than 
angels,” Jesus, “crowned with glory and honor” because of his suffering 
of death, in order that, by God’s favor, he might experience death for the 
sake of all men. It was indeed fitting for him, for whom and by whom all 
things exist, when bringing many sons to glory, to render perfect through 
his passion the author of their salvation. For the Sanctifier and the sancti- 
fied spring from one [Father] (Heb. 2:5-11). 


In this magnificent passage, we have a striking summary of the 
whole of John’s passion-account. Jesus Christ, Son of Man, the 
second Adam, who was “for a little while” (during His earthly 
career) set below the angels, is seen “crowned with glory and 
honor because of his suffering and death.” 

Actually, the author of Hebrews develops John’s theme in his 
own personal way. On his view, Jesus was “made perfect” as author 
of men’s salvation by means of His passion. The writer sees in 
Christ’s awful torments a means of perfecting His human nature. 
“Son of God, though he was, he learned obedience in the school of 
suffering ; and being thus made perfect, he has become, for all who 
hearken to him, the cause of eternal salvation” (Heb. 5:9). 

This conception is a bold one: a man is not completeiy human 
until he has suffered deeply, and the incarnate Son designed to seek 
no exemption from this stern rule of human psychology. 

John tells the story of the passion of Christ in chapters 18-19 of 
his Gospel, and his account falls naturally into three sections: the 
scene in the Garden, which sets the tone for the whole narrative and 
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presents Jesus as the second Adam; the conversations with Pilate, 
in which Jesus’ royalty is highlighted; and the events upon Calvary, 
which combine the themes of kingship and of the second Adam, and 
introduce the role of the Mother of Jesus (and of the Church) as the 
second Eve. 


I. THE GLORY OF THE SECOND ADAM 


From the first, the sacred author strikes a note of triumph, of glory. 
This is “the hour” of Jesus’ self-manifestation as Son of God, to 
which the whole Gospel has been looking forward since its beginning. 
It is the hour of victory, as John promised in the Prologue. 

“And that Light keeps shining in the darkness: 

for the darkness has never put it out” (John 1:5). 

As Jesus leaves the Cenacle upon Mount Sion to keep the rendezvous 
which is to inaugurate this drama, He walks backward through Old 
Testament history. “He went out,” John informs us, “to a place 
beyond the torrent Cedron” —a reference that recalls David’s flight 
from his rebellious son Absalom (2 Kgs. 15:23). It was this very 
route that David had taken in his hour of trial, when his own royal 
power was at stake. Jesus, for John, is the new David, who marches 
out to vindicate His kingship. 

The evangelist has already made use of the Davidic typology in 
his account of the Last Supper, where he recorded Jesus’ announce- 
ment of Judas’ treachery by means of a citation from Psalm 41:9: 
“The man who eats my bread has lifted up his heel against me” (John 
13:18). The rabbis had long understood this remark of the psalmist 
as an allusion to Achitophel, who had conspired with Absalom 
against King David. Judas is the new Achitophel who betrays the 
new David. 

When Jesus reaches Gethsemani, however, He assumes another, 
more ancient and more fundamental role. “He went out to a place 

. where there was a Garden.” 

John does not, like the other evangelists, tell us the name of this 
villa, Gethsemani, the olive-press, which is such an apt name for 
what, in the synoptic tradition, is the scene of the Master’s terrible 
mental anguish. For John, it is quite simply “a Garden,” for Jesus 
has reached the new Eden, the place of His confrontation, as new 
_ Adam, with “the old serpent,” with Satan. 
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It is the first time, in the Fourth Gospel, that Jesus is characterized 
as the second Adam. His adversary is mentioned immediately. 
“Judas, his betrayer, was also acquainted with the place.” The evan- 
gelist has carefully prepared his reader for this episode by telling 
him earlier of Judas’ close association with the devil. “The devil 
had already planted the idea of betraying him in the mind of Judas 
Iscariot, Simon’s son” (John 13:2). 

This association ripens into a kind of diabolical possession, in 
the course of the Last Supper, as Judas hardens his heart against 
Jesus’ last efforts to save him. After he receives the bit of bread 
dipped in sauce, “Satan took full possession of him” (John 13:27). 

Accordingly, it is “in a Garden” that the two ancient foes prepare 
to meet each other: the Man, Jesus, the new Adam, and Satan in 
the person of the traitor Judas. 


JESUS’ MAJESTY 
John employs all his genius to direct his reader’s attention to this 
dramatic overture of the passion. Jesus is always in complete control 
of the situation. His divine foreknowledge extends to every least 
detail of the struggle that faces Him: Jesus knew “perfectly all that 
lay ahead of him.” He stands, as the Light of the world, awaiting the 
approach of “the darkness.” 

John insinuates this by his mention (a detail omitted by the other 
evangelists) of the lanterns carried by Jesus’ enemies. Twice before 
in his story, John has quoted a proverb which describes the present 
moment admirably. “As long as a man walks during the daytime, he 
does not stumble, because he sees the Light of this world. But when 
a man walks at night, he stumbles, because the Light is not in him” 
(John 11:9-10). “Walk while you have the Light, for fear the dark- 
ness put out your light. The man who walks around in the darkness 
does not know where he is going. While you have the Light, keep 
your faith in the Light, in order that you may come under the in- 
fluence of the Light” (John 12:35-36). 

The present episode will depict Judas and his accomplices, 
minions of the darkness, as “not knowing where they are going,” 
and will call attention to their “stumbling.” 

As the new Adam, Jesus displays a sense of solidarity with His 
own, in keeping with His role. At the moment of His arrest, He will 
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command His captors, “Let these men go unmolested.” And the 
evangelist points out that this physical safety of the disciples is a 
symbol of their eternal salvation, which Jesus had promised His 
Father to safeguard: “Of those you have given me, I have not lost 
a single one” (John 17:12). 

In order that the majesty of the new Adam should command 
this whole scene, John has omitted the terrible anguish of mind and 
the bloody sweat associated by the other Gospels with Gethsemani. 
We catch only a brief echo of Jesus’ agonizing prayer to His Father 
in His remark to Peter, “Am I not to drink the cup which the Father 
has presented to me?” 

As a matter of fact, in order to leave the drama in the Garden 
free of any hint of Jesus’ struggle there (His “agony,” as Luke calls 
it) John has, characteristically, anticipated this part of the passion 
by insinuating it into the scene in an earlier chapter (John 12:20- 
36), where Jesus meets the “Greeks,” Greek-speaking Jews of the 
diaspora on pilgrimage in Jerusalem for the Passover. When Philip 
tells Jesus of the desire of these strangers for an interview, Jesus is 
represented as experiencing, in this approach of the Jews of the 
dispersion, a presentiment of His death. 

Several expressions employed here by John remind us of the 
synoptic accounts of Jesus’ struggle or agony in Gethsemani. “Now 
my heart is in a turmoil (cf. Matt. 26:38, “My heart is near break- 
ing with sorrow”), and what shall I say? ‘Father, deliver me from 
this hour.’ No; for this very purpose I have come to this hour. (cf. 
Matt. 26:39, “O my Father, if it is possible, have this cup removed 
from me. Still, it must be as you wish, not as I wish”). Father, glorify 
your name” (cf. Matt. 26:42, “O my Father, if this cannot be re- 
moved from me without my drinking it, may your will be carried 
out.”). On this occasion, when the heavenly voice replies to Christ, 
some of the crowd think that an angel has spoken to him, a detail 
reminiscent of the angel mentioned in Luke 22:43. 

Of all this, in the Garden, nothing is mentioned by John. He 
wishes to convey one single impression: the majesty of the second 
Adam whose final victory over Satan is assured. 

At the approach of Judas and the guard, “Jesus, knowing per- 
fectly all that lay ahead of him, came forward. And he says to them, 
‘Whom are you seeking?’ They replied, ‘Jesus the Nazarene.’ Jesus 
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says to them, ‘I AM.’ Now Judas his betrayer was also among them. 
But when he said to them, ‘I AM,’ they backed away and fell to the 
ground.” 

It is Christ’s personality which dominates the whole scene. The 
sacred writer suggests that this awkward stumbling of Judas and his 
collaborators, who trip over one another as they draw back in fear 
in such an undignified manner, is the result of the impact of the 
hidden divinity of Jesus Christ. This dramatic effect is due to the 
pronouncing of the divine name, “I AM.” And John allows us a 
glimpse of the victorious outcome of this last struggle between Satan 
and the new Adam which is only now beginning. 

The forces of the darkness cannot work their will upon the Son 
of God until He permits. “So once again, he asked them, ‘Whom 
are you seeking?’ They said, ‘Jesus the Nazarene.’ Jesus replied, ‘I 
have told you that I AM. If you are looking for me, let these men 
go unmolested.’” 

To His would-be captors, Christ issues orders as if they were His 
own servants. He will of course allow them to capture Him, to crucify 
Him, because this is the Father’s plan for His own glorification as 
well as for the salvation of humanity. “This is why the Father loves 
me: because I surrender my life to receive it back again. No man 
takes it from me: I myself surrender it of my own accord. I possess 
the authority to surrender it: I possess the authority to receive it 
back again. Such is the injunction I have received from my Father” 
(John 10:17-18). 

To the Father alone it belongs to decree the hour for Jesus’ exalta- 
tion. No worldly force, not even Satan’s preternatural power, can 
prove effectual in the face of this eternal design. 


THE ROLE OF PETER 


Indeed, as Peter himself now illustrates, Jesus’ own disciples are 
powerless when, acting according to their very human viewpoint, 
they attempt to interfere with God’s loving plans for the world’s 
redemption. Simon Peter’s efforts to strike the first blow for the 
kingdom by cutting off Malchus’ ear may be well-intentioned. 

Such zeal however is misguided, because it stems from a complete 
lack of insight into the real meaning of the Master’s passion. “Sheathe 
your sword. Am I not to drink this cup which my Father has pre- 
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sented to me?” As we have remarked, John here recalls the saying 
which, according to Matthew (26:39, 43), Jesus had repeated dur- 
ing His struggle in Gethsemani. But John gives it His own personal 
interpretation. Jesus does not merely accept the cup of suffering 
out of deference to His Father’s will. He rebuffs any attempt, even 
from His own, to defraud Him of it. 

John will mention a second incident in which Peter plays the lead- 
ing part, but which is much less to his credit. He twice denies he is 
one of Jesus’ followers, and a third time even refuses to admit he 
was in the Garden with Him. Peter thus, on John’s view, cuts himself 
off from the saving solidarity with the second Adam. 

The significance John has seen in this painful incident may be 
grasped from the dialogue recorded in the Epilogue to this Gospel, 
where the risen Christ questions Peter three times about his love for 
Him before bestowing on him supreme power over His Church 
(John 21:15-17). Peter’s threefold protestation of devotion to his 
Master is necessary to atone for his sinful denials during the passion 
and to gain readmission into the solidarity with the glorified second 
Adam. 


JESUS AND THE LEADERS OF JUDAISM 


The evangelist mentions two hearings conducted by Jewish authori- 
ties after Jesus’ arrest: one, during the night, an unofficial question- 
ing by Annas, the deposed high priest; the second, a formal trial 
(presumably during the daytime, although John does not say so), 
conducted by Caiaphas, the actual highpriest, as president of the 
supreme tribunal of Israel, the Sanhedrin. 

These data, provided by John, throw considerable light upon the 
anomalous tradition, recorded by Matthew and Mark, about two 
“trials” before the Sanhedrin, which fails to provide any plausible 
reason why a second meeting, following so rapidly upon the first, 
should have been held at all. 

Our evangelist not only makes it clear that the first session, held 
unofficially by the ex-pontiff Annas, was not a trial in the proper 
sense, but also explains the confusion that had arisen in the oral 
tradition behind the Matthean and Markan accounts, a confusion 
probably due to the equivocal use of the term “highpriest” to desig- 
nate both Annas and Caiaphas. The somewhat obscure memory of 
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two meetings, each presided over by “the highpriest” (actually 
Annas, in the first instance, Caiaphas, in the second) led to the im- 
pression that both sessions had been attended by the whole San- 
hedrin. 

A curious feature of John’s story of these two meetings is that, 
while he devotes some space to that held before Annas, he passes 
over the legal Jewish trial in utter silence. 

At the interrogation conducted by Annas, the impression of Jesus’ 
majestic serenity and utter self-composure is considerably height- 
ened. He refuses to answer the questions put to Him; and, when 
struck on the face by a guard, protests against the injustice, while 
insisting upon His right to answer as He did. Since the religious 
authorities of Jerusalem have already heard and rejected what He 
has taught, there is no point in making any defense before this 
curious, insincere old man who has no business questioning Jesus. 

The omission of any description of the formal hearing before 
the Sanhedrin is due, in the last analysis, to the fact that the issue 
has already, in this Gospel, been settled on that occasion when 
Jesus declared that these faithless judges, as tools of Satan, have 
been themselves indicted and condemned. “Now is the judgment of 
this world. Now the ruler of this world will be expelled” (John 
12:31). 

Moreover, the task of making the issue clear, as John is well 
aware, falls to the Spirit of Truth, the Paraclete or defense-counsel, 
who vindicates, for the Christian, the justice of Jesus’ claims. 

And 
when he comes, he will convict the world on three counts: [their] sin, 
the justice [of my claims], and judgment: [their] sin, because they have 
no faith in me; the justice [of my claims] because I am returning to my 
Father and you will no longer behold me; judgment, because the ruler 
of this world has had sentence passed upon him (John 16:8—10). 


Il. THE KINGLY CHARACTER OF JESUS CHRIST 
As Pére Boismard has pointed out, the episode connected with 
Pilate is arranged by John with great artistry. The first half of the 
narrative recounts how the Jews demand Jesus’ death from the 
governor (John 18:28—32), Pilate holds his first conversation with 
Jesus (33-38a), and then proclaims Jesus’ innocence to the Jews 
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(38b—-40). The account of Jesus’ scourging and crowning with 
thorns forms the centre of the whole sequence and underscores its 
fundamental meaning (19:1-3). 

In the second half, three sections correspond closely with those 
in the first part: Pilate again proclaims Jesus to be innocent (4-8), 
speaks with Jesus a second time (9-11), while in the end, the Jews 
succeed in obtaining Jesus’ death from the governor (12-16). 

However admirable the arrangement of this récit, it is its doc- 
trinal significance which interests us principally: the evangelist’s 
teaching regarding the kingly character of Christ. To this may be 
added a subordinate aim of John’s: to show the reader that it is 
Jesus’ claim to be Son of God which is the basic reason for His death. 

Pilate’s opening question to the Jews, “What charge do you bring 
against this man?”, is not meant to imply that the procurator has not 
already been given some specious pretext by the Jews for arraigning 
Jesus before the imperial tribunal. We know in fact, from Luke, 
that they had already declared, “We have detected this fellow trying 
to incite our nation to revolt and attempting to prevent the payment 
of taxes to Caesar, and declaring himself the Messias—a king” 
(Luke 23:2). 

Pilate’s purpose is to get at the Jews’ real motive in having re- 
course to him. When they refuse to answer his question, Pilate 
humiliates them by suggesting they try their prisoner in their own 
courts (which under Roman law were no longer empowered to pass 
sentence of death), and so forces them to admit their true aim. “We 
have no power to execute anyone.” 

Pilate begins his interrogation of his Prisoner by asking, “Are you 
king of the Jews?” As it stands, the question is dangerously am- 
biguous ; and Jesus must have the issue clarified before replying. It 
would seem that the Jews had cunningly twisted the expression, 
“King of Israel,” a religious title, assumed frequently by Yahweh 
in the Old Testament and regarded by John as messianic (John 
1:49), into a profane and political formula, which suggested that 
Jesus was trying to subvert Roman domination in Palestine. 

In the mouth of a Roman official, “King of the Jews” might be 
an inaccurate reference to Jesus’ true messianic title, “King of 
Israel,” or it might be an echo of the false accusation of the Jews. 

Accordingly, Jesus asks the governor, “Are you asking this on 
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your own, or have others been talking to you about me?” When 
Pilate, somewhat nettled, demands to know the facts of the case, 
Jesus explains to him that “My kingdom does not have its origin 
in this world,” and advances a proof that even Pilate can assess. 
Were Jesus a mere king like others known in the world, the country 
would now be torn by civil war, with His subjects rising to His 
defense. 

Still, as Pilate realizes, Jesus does not renounce His claims to 
royalty, “Yet you are a king?” “You are right in asserting that I am 
a king,” Jesus replies. “To this was I born.” 

Here we are given a new insight into the purpose of the Incarna- 
tion. It provides the grounds, ultimately, for Jesus’ royal character 
and his office as King of the universe. This kingship is also intimately 
connected with Jesus’ mission of explaining to men the “God no man 
has ever seen,” or, “testifying to Truth.” 

This royal testimony however can only be grasped by the man 
whose mind is open to truth, whose heart loves truth. Such profound 
theology is beyond the practical Roman man of affairs. “What does 
truth mean?” Pilate asks, half bewildered, half contemptuous. And 
before his question can be answered, he beats a hasty retreat to the 
Jews outside, whose pragmatic opportunism he still thinks he can 
cope with. 

Pilate’s “What does truth mean?” sums up the whole issue in the 
Fourth Gospel. In a very real sense, it might be said that John has 
written his whole book simply to provide an answer to this question. 
For John, as Sir Edwyn Hoskyns has pointed out, there is a marked 
difference between Pilate and Israel’s religious leaders. They are 
simply Satan’s tools in the story of the passion, while the Roman 
governor symbolizes the world, half-conscious of its need of salva- 
tion. The rest of this episode will only complete the contrast between 
Pilate and the Jews. 


THE SCOURGING AND CROWNING WITH THORNS 
On the one hand, John does not delay over the painful details of the 
outrageous treatment of Christ planned by Pilate to give the Jews’ 
blood-lust some satisfaction. On the other hand, he has set the in- 
cident in a place of prominence, since it symbolizes the royal char- 
acter of Jesus. 
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It is to be noted that Pilate shows Jesus to the crowd wearing the 
insignia of royalty, the crown of thorns and the purple cloak. The 
gesture permits Pilate to show his contempt of the Jews: it permits 
John to imply that the governor admits Jesus’ claims to kingship. The 
effect upon the priests and their followers is to force them to disclose 
their true motive in demanding crucifixion. “We have a law, and 
according to that law he has to die, because he has declared himself 
God’s Son.” 


SECOND DIALOGUE BETWEEN CHRIST AND PILATE 


John uses a curious expression to describe Pilate’s reaction: “When 
Pilate heard this kind of language, he became still more alarmed” 
(John 19:8). Until now, no mention of Pilate’s fear has been made. 
The evangelist wishes us to understand that it was this emotion 
which had been governing Pilate’s actions during the early part of 
the trial. 

It explains why he has appeared almost to plead Jesus’ cause. 
Pilate’s next question is also to be understood in this context. “Where 
do you come from?” The query, to which Jesus refuses a reply, has 
a more profound significance here than in Luke’s Gospel when 
Pilate “asked whether the man were a Galilean” (Luke 23:6). For 
John, the Roman procurator seeks information about Jesus’ origin, 
which (as the reader already knows) is divine. Pilate however does 
not deserve an answer: the question does not fall within his com- 
petence as governor, and he has already displayed indifference to 
supernatural values with his rhetorical question, “What does truth 
mean?” 

Jesus does reply to Pilate’s claim to have power of life and death 
over Him. “You have no authority whatsoever over me, except what 
has been accorded you from above. Consequently, he who hands me 
over to you is guilty of a greater sin.” This rather cryptic remark 
makes Pilate all the more anxious to release the Prisoner. 

What does Jesus mean? He distinguishes clearly the governor’s 
part in His own death from that of His real enemies. Pilate is God’s 
unwitting instrument in the divine plan of the world’s salvation (a 
role, however, which does not excuse him from a grave sin against 
justice). His action appears in a very different light from that of him 
“who hands me over to you.” Who is this betrayer? 
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It is certainly Caiaphas who, with the Sanhedrin’s connivance, 
handed Jesus to the Romans. It is Judas who delivered his Master 
into the power of the Jews. But, in the last analysis, it is most truly 
the person described in this Gospel as “the darkness,” Satan, whose 
work cannot be considered good in any sense. 

The Jews finally win the battle of wits with Pilate by insinuating 
that they will indict him for treason in the imperial courts of Rome. 
Once again we find the kingship of Christ in question. “If you re- 
lease this fellow, you are no friend of Caesar’s. Anyone who declares 
himself a king is in opposition to Caesar.” 


PILATE PASSES THE DEATH SENTENCE 


Pilate’s fear of this Jewish threat outweighs his fear for himself and 
his fear of committing an injustice. He prepares to pass the sentence 
of death by having the Prisoner led before the bench. 

There is an obscurity in the Gospel text here, which may be in- 
tentional on John’s part. He probably means that Pilate “took his 
seat on the bench.” The expression employed however could mean 
that Pilate seated Jesus on the bench. In a very real sense, it is Jesus 
who is judge in this court, and it is actually He Himself who freely 
accepts His own death out of love for His Father’s will and for 
mankind’s redemption (John 10:17-18). 

John’s purpose is to stress the theological truth which is illustrated 
by this solemn moment. Accordingly, he does not bother to record 
the official death-sentence expressed by the formula, [bis ad crucem: 
“You shall go to the cross.” Instead he draws attention to the date 
and the time of day when sentence is passed.” It was the day of the 
preparation of the Paschal Lamb; the time was around noon” (John 
19:14). 

It was the very hour when, in the temple enclosure, the priests 
began to sacrifice the lambs used at the Passover. John’s time-signa- 
ture enables him to point to Jesus as the new Paschal Lamb, offered 
in sacrifice to “bear the world’s sin,” and thus terminate the old 
Passover commemoration, bringing to completion the whole of the 
Mosaic cult and code. 

This is the moment also for Israel’s final apostasy. When Pilate 
asks whether he is to crucify their king, the religious leaders of Israel 
cry, “We have no king but Caesar.” In this terrible hour, the Jews 
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renounce, not merely Jesus as their messias, but almighty God Him- 
self, who had always been regarded through Jewish history, even 
during the regnal period, as sole king of Israel. Their denial of Jesus’ 
kingship involves them in a denial of faith in Yahweh. 

This, for John, is only as it should be, since to deny that Christ is 
king, is equivalently to deny His divinity. Had not Jesus asserted, 
during this very trial, that the revelation of His kingship was part of 
the purpose of the incarnation of the Son of God? 


Ill. THE EVENTS UPON CALVARY 
When John describes Jesus as “carrying his own cross” on the way 
to Calvary, he is recalling for his reader that Jesus is the new Isaac, 
who carries on His own back the wood for His own sacrifice (Gen. 
22:6). 

Thus we are once more reminded by the evangelist (cf. John 
3:16) of the tenderness and pathetic character of the Father’s love 
for His only-begotten Son. Abraham himself carried the fire and 
the knife on the journey up the mountain, for fear any harm should 
come to his little son, whom he was ready to kill at God’s command. 
Accordingly, we see how in this, the final stage of the passion, the 
Father’s love accompanies Jesus. 

Christ’s crucifixion between the two bandits fulfils another Old 
Testament type, the Suffering Servant of Yahweh (Is. 53:12; cf. 
Luke 22:37). Still, He dies an acknowledged king, as the inscription 
Pilate affixes to His cross proves. This title was written in Aramaic 
(Jesus’ own native tongue and that of His people), in Latin (the 
official language of imperial Rome), and in Greek (the common 
language of the ancient Near East). 

Thus the universality of Christ’s kingship is admitted by the 
Roman conquerors and published to the whole world. The Jews’ 
objection to the way the inscription reads, which fails to move 
Pilate, only serves to underline this universal sovereignty of the 
Crucified. 

Jesus then dies as king. He also dies as highpriest of the New 
Covenant. “His tunic was without seam, woven from top to bottom 
in one piece” (John 19:23). According to the Jewish historian 
Josephus, the robe of the Jewish highpriest was a seamless one, 
described by Ben Sira as a “glorious robe” (Ecclus. 50:11). Our 
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author’s reference to the seamless robe of Jesus would appear to 
suggest the priestly character of Christ upon the cross. 

In his Apocalypse, John will recall this double office of Christ, at 
once priest and king, in the opening vision of his revelation of the 
risen Lord, “robed in a tunic reaching to his feet and girded about 
the breast with a golden belt” (Apoc. 1:13). 

This description of Christ’s garments concludes with a citation of 
Psalm 22. Here once more we have an interesting example of the 
most personal way John makes use of the data furnished by the 
apostolic tradition. 

Matthew and Mark also cite this psalm in their descriptions of 
the crucifixion. In their accounts, Jesus intones the terrible words 
with which the poem opens, “My God, my God, why have you 
abandoned me?” (Matt. 27:46; Mark 15:34). John, for whom 
Jesus’ passion is primarily the beginning of His glory, omits this 
seeming cry of desperation, and instead, points out the fulfilment of 
those other words in the same psalm, 

“They divided up my clothes among them, 

and for my garment they rolled dice” (John 19:24). 


THE NEW EVE: MARY 
Now that “his hour” is at last come, the Mother of Jesus again 
makes her appearance in the Fourth Gospel. This was the crisis to 
which her Son had referred at Cana, when He refused to accept her 
cooperation in performing the miracle of the water made wine. On 
that occasion, He had implied that when His hour would come, His 
Mother would have her role to play in the redemption of mankind. 
John’s account of this scene on Calvary contains several echoes of 
the Cana story. 

Here, as there, our Lady is simply “his mother.” Here, as there, 
Jesus addresses her by the strange title, “Woman.” Here, as there, 
John mentions “the hour”: “that very hour, the disciple took her 
into his own home” (John 19:27). This last phrase is reminiscent 
of the lines in the Prologue describing the coming of the Word “to 
his own home” or “his own land”: 

He came to his own land; 
Yet his own folk would not have him. 
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But as for those who did accept him, 
He gave them power to become God’s children . . . 


By employing the same phrases to describe the disciple’s reception 
of the Mother of Jesus, the evangelist points out that Mary is also 
involved in the Christian’s adoptive filiation. One cannot become a 
child of God without becoming an adoptive son of the Mother of 
Jesus. 

What meaning does John see in this important episode which took 
place at the cross of Jesus? Mary is most accurately described as 
“his mother” because here, even more than at Cana, her motherhood 
is at stake. 

At Cana, Mary’s Son had asked her to relinquish her mother’s 
claim upon His miraculous powers. Here, He asks her to relinquish 
her natural, maternal affection for Himself, exchanging it for a com- 
pletely supernatural love, by assuming the motherhood of “the 
disciple he loved,” representative of all Jesus’ faithful followers. 
“Woman, there is your son,” Christ says, indicating John. “There is 
your mother,” he tells the disciple. 

These words, the sacred writer never forgets, are those of the 
Word, by whom “all things came to be” in the creation of the uni- 
verse. Accordingly, we are witnessing a new creation. We have 
arrived at the heart of Calvary’s mystery, the redemption. Jesus 
addresses His Mother as “Woman” to recall the divine prophecy con- 
cerning her role as co-redemptrix, recorded in Gen. 3:15. Accord- 
ingly, by these words of the Word, “his mother” becomes the new 
Eve, “mother of all the living.” Jesus asks His Mother’s consent to 
the enlarging of her divine maternity to include the Father’s adoptive 
children. 

One might even say that, in the Father’s plan, it was not enough 
for her to be Mother of Jesus: she must also become Mother of all 
the disciples whom Jesus loves. Upon Calvary, Mary, Mother of 
Jesus “according to the flesh” becomes Mother of the whole Christ 
“according to the Spirit.” She declares, with Paul, “even if we knew 
Christ according to the flesh, still that is now no longer the way we 
know him” (2 Cor. 5:17). The new Eve, she now knows the new 
Adam through the operation of the Spirit. 

This perhaps accounts for the strange expression used here to 
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describe the death of Jesus, “And having bowed his head, he handed 
over the Spirit” (John 19:30). For John, Jesus’ last breath, breathed 
upon the heads of His Mother and the disciple He loved, is a symbol 
of that Holy Spirit whose sending is inaugurated by the death of 
Christ. Earlier, John could state, “The Spirit was not yet given, be- 
cause Jesus was not yet glorified” (John 7:39). 

In this hour, the beginning of Jesus’ glorification, the mission of 
the Spirit, proceeding from the Son as from the Father, has com- 
menced. The new creation has occurred, the work of the new Adam 
assisted by the new Eve. 


THE NEW EVE: THE CHURCH 
The piercing of Jesus’ side is of paramount importance in the theol- 
ogy of John. This is shown by the affidavit our author appends to his 
description of the scene, affirming the truth of the eye-witness testi- 
mony which he records (John 19:35). 

The first Johannine epistle also makes much of it. “Thus there 
are three that witness, the Spirit, the water, and the blood” (1 John 
5:8). It is upon this “testimony of God . . . about his Son” that 
the whole structure of the Christian faith reposes. 

What is the symbolic significance of this last episode upon Cal- 
vary ? In the issuing of the blood and water from the side of the dead 
Christ, the evangelist contemplates the creation of the Church as 
the new Eve. Long ago, in Eden, God had cast a deep sleep upon 
Adam, had opened his side, and taken a rib which He fashioned 
into woman, a partner for the first man (Gen. 2:21-22). 

Likewise, once the new Adam has fallen asleep in death, His 
sacred side is opened to permit the two miraculous elements, water 
and blood, to flow out. In John’s Gospel, flowing or “living” water 
is a symbol of the Spirit, a sacramental symbol: baptism. Blood, as 
we learn from Cana and from the eucharistic discourse at Caphar- 
naum, stands for the Eucharist, the sacrament by which the Chris- 
tian life of the Church is nourished. 

St. Augustine has remarked that from the side of Jesus, there 
“flowed forth blood and water, in which we see the sacraments, by 
which the Church is built up.” 

The reader who is familiar with John’s writings should not be 
astonished to find both the Church and the Mother of Jesus repre- 
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sented on Calvary as the new Eve. The mystery of Cana has already 
revealed Mary as a symbol of the Christian Church ; and the glorious 
picture of the Apocalypse of “the woman clothed with the sun” 
represents at once the Mother of Christ and the Church (Apoc. 
12:1-12). 

It remains to point out the composite picture of the Redeemer, 
which John again refers to by means of two Old Testament citations. 
Jesus is “God’s lamb” because He fulfils the typology of the Pass- 
over lamb, eaten at the annual commemoration of Israel’s redemp- 
tion from Egypt, and of the Suffering Servant, described as a “lamb 
led to the slaughter” (Is. 53:7). 

The evangelist, at the beginning of his Gospel, had put this double 
typology in the mouth of John the Baptist: “There is God’s lamb, 
who carries the world’s sin” (John 1:29). Here he cites the words, 
“Not a bone of his shall be broken,” a text composed of two Old 
Testament verses: one, from the rubrics concerning the Passover 
supper (Ex. 12:46); the other, the psalmist’s description of the 
Suffering Servant of Yahweh (Ps. 33:21). 

Finally, by means of a text from Zacharias, “They will look upon 
him whom they have pierced” (Zach. 12:10), John points out the 
glory of the Crucified, as he does in the opening vision of his 
Apocalypse. “See, he is coming amid the clouds, and every eye will 
see him, even those who pierced him” (Apoc. 1:7). 


IV. EPILOGUE: THE BURIAL OF JESUS 
Joseph of Arimathea obtains Pilate’s permission to take Jesus’ body 
down from the cross. Nicodemus brings a very large quantity of 
spices, thus providing a truly royal burial for his Master. John care- 
fully notes (and the point is of considerable importance in his eyes) 
that they prepared the body “in accordance with the Jewish custom 
of embalming.” 

The Egyptian custom of embalming, the process known as mum- 
mification, involved the removal of the brain and entrails. The 
sacred body of the dead Christ, which was to rise “the third day” 
(that is, according to Jewish opinion, before corruption set in) did 
not suffer any such mutilation. Its integrity was not violated at its 
burial. 

With superb artistry, John ends his story of the passion where it 
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began—in a Garden. “Now there was a garden in the locality 
where Jesus had been crucified; and in the garden, a new tomb in 
which no one had been laid to rest. It was there, accordingly, out of 
respect for the Jewish day of preparation, that they laid Jesus, since 
the tomb was nearby.” From his labor of redemption which had 
begun in a Garden, the new Adam finds rest in a Garden. 

It is however not the same Garden. The first Garden reminded 
us of Eden, the earthly paradise. This second Garden, with its new 
tomb, is a symbol of the celestial paradise, which, according to Luke, 
Jesus had promised to share with the good thief, “This very day you 
will be with me in Paradise” (Luke 23:43). 

David Michael Stanley, S.J. 


THE APOCALYPSE! 


BOOK sealed with seven 
seals which will be unsealed and understood only in the future 
life—such is the estimate which most Christians have of the 
Apocalypse or the Revelation of St. John. And yet surprisingly 


enough, once scholars gave up the idea of finding in its pages the 
timetable for the end of the world, interpreters both Catholic and 
non-Catholic have agreed in great measure on the meaning of the 
book and its various symbols. 

Among the classical writings on the final book of the Bible may 
be mentioned the commentary by E. B. Allo, O.P., which has been 
the chief authority for Pére Féret’s present volume, and the choice 
deserves the highest praise. Attracted by the writing of John, Féret 
studied and meditated his words and then preached the message of 
this great book of Christian hope. For the theme of the Apocalypse 
is that the Lamb of God holds in His hands the book of history and, 
despite all the fury of Satan and his instruments, Christ is master of 
the world and all its happenings. 


*THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN. By H. M. Féret, O.P. Translated 
by Elizabeth Corathiel. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1958. Pp. 
viii-273. Cloth, $4.00. 
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Frequently attempts to convey in brief form the sense and the 
message of this mysterious book have failed either because the au- 
thor strove to present a verse-by-verse commentary (and the reader 
then succumbed under the weight of detailed learning), or the writer 
outlined the contents of St. John’s writing (a method which fre- 
quently proved superficial ) . 

The solution adopted by the present author admirably achieves 
its purpose. He has selected the key ideas and developed them at 
some length and at times leisurely made modern applications. Thus 
the interest of the reader is sustained. At the same time the great 
figures and symbols are clearly presented and their meaning ex- 
plained: the four horsemen — and rightly has the Rider on the white 
horse been identified with Christ the Victor; the trumpets and the 
bowls and the beasts, with the proper indication of the symbol for 
the persecuting civil power; the two witnesses representing the re- 
ligious and civil leaders loyal to Christ and active in the midst of 
bitter hostility. 

On most points the author follows Allo though diverging on a few 
items such as the meaning of the 144,000 and of the millenium. 
Féret prefers to see the millenium coming at the end of time, while 
Allo believes that the millenium represents the life of the Church 
from the Ascension till the Last Judgment. While admitting the 
cogency of Féret’s arguments, my own vote would rather be with 
Allo, since the literary genre does not seem to compel us to interpret 
the time as coming at the end. Moreover one is conscious how fre- 
quently the millenium has been too literally interpreted ; in fact even 
during the last World War Rome expressed a caveat against one such 
interpretation of this text of John. 

Regarding the Woman clothed with the sun (ch. 12) Féret with 
Allo interprets her to mean the Church, but one could have wished 
a discussion of the Marian symbolism espoused by F.-M. Braun, P. 
Gaechter and B. LeFrois. 

At any rate the reader will be delighted to find that Pére Féret has 
taken an enigmatic book of the Bible and explained it briefly, clearly 
and in a thoroughly scholarly fashion. And the translation reads 
very smoothly. 

John J. Collins, S.J. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


THE PARISH HOLY bee oe 
UR final preparation 


for the celebration of the mystery of redemption begins with the first 
Passion Sunday. “At that holy time in which the most bitter sufferings 
of Christ are set before us by the liturgy, the Church invites us to Cal- 
vary so that we may follow the bloody footsteps of our Redeemer, so 
that we may willingly carry the cross with Him, so that we may awaken 
in our mind the same sentiments of expiation and propitiation, and so 
that we may all die together with Him” (Mediator Dei, 188). 

With increasing intensity of purpose the Church leads us onward 
through the Septuagesima period, the first four weeks of Lent and now 
Passiontide. Outward expression of our sorrow in union with our 
Savior’s sufferings is given by the violet draping of the crucifixes and 
images in our churches. The jeweled cross of more ancient times was 
draped in order, for the time being, to hide its glory, the better to con- 
centrate upon it as the instrument of Christ’s death. With due allowance 
for the sacredness of the object of our love, may we not apply the 
adage, “absence makes the heart grow fonder,” and realize that the 
Church may thus wish us to appreciate more the impact of the unveiling 
of the crucifix on Good Friday? 

We may do well to emphasize this attitude of the Church in our 
schools by veiling the crucifixes in the classrooms and wherever else one 
is hung. The children themselves could have a part in doing this on the 
Friday before the first Passion Sunday. 

But it must be done with appropriate explanation so that it will have 
meaning for them. The figure of our suffering Savior is indeed hidden but 
the wood of His cross is still visible. And that wood is the instrument of 
our redemption according to the superb preface of the cross: “By Thy 
ordinance the salvation of mankind was accomplished on the wood of 
the cross, so that life might rise again there where death had its be- 
ginning, and that he who conquered through a tree should on a tree him- 
self be conquered: through Christ our Lord.” 

Even children can be taught to understand that beautiful sentence if 
we take time out to explain it. They know what happened to mankind 
by reason of the “tree which is in the midst of paradise” (Gen. 3:3); and 
they know what happened on the cross. We need only point out the 
parallel between the two events with their totally opposite effects upon 
mankind. 
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We are accompanied through Passiontide by St. John, the beloved 
apostle. On nine out of the thirteen days between the first Passion Sun- 
day and the Easter Vigil he speaks to us in the holy gospel. And each day, 
almost without exception, he tells us of the growing hostility of the Jews 
towards our divine Savior which culminates in the passion on Good 
Friday: 

“They therefore took up stones to cast at him” (first Passion Sunday). 
“The rulers and Pharisees sent attendants to seize Jesus” (Monday). 
“The Jews were seeking to put him to death” (Tuesday). “The Jews 
therefore took up stones to stone him” (Wednesday). “The chief priests 
and the Pharisees gathered together a council against Jesus” (Friday). 
“These things Jesus spoke, and he went away and hid himself from 
them” (Saturday). “Judas Iscariot, he who was about to betray him. .. .” 
(Monday of Holy Week). “Jesus, knowing that the hour had come for 
him to pass out of this world to the Father, having loved his own, loved 
them to the end” (Holy Thursday). “He said: ‘It is consummated.’ And 
bowing his head he gave up the spirit” (Good Friday). 

Who could tell so well as St. John what transpired during those last 
weeks of His Master’s mortal life? And is not the Church pointing the 
way for us, priests and people, to understand His passion better, by 
allowing the beloved disciple to interpret it for us? 

As noted in our previous article, extra-liturgical parish devotions will 
rightly center on the theme of the passion during these last two weeks of 
Lent. The way of the cross will be especially emphasized. Each pastor 
will make his own choice from among the many booklets available for 
this devotion.! The participation of the faithful is provided for in most 
such publications nowadays. And rightly so. Representatives of parish 
groups or societies might be asked to take part with the priest and servers 
in the procession from station to station as Msgr. Hellriegel suggests 
(WorsHiIp XXX, p. 236). 

Other forms of devotion in honor of the sacred passion may also be 
put to good pastoral use during this season: e.g., the rosary publicly 
recited with some special emphasis on meditation on the sorrowful mys- 
teries. Some parishes have devotions made customary by long standing 
which center on the five wounds or the seven last words. Rightly orien- 
tated, these too are good. 

Our greatest concern will now be to make the final preparation with 

* The Way of the Cross for Children, by Rev. Dr. L. Rumble, M.S.C. (Radio 
Replies Press) is one I like for children. “The Meditations on the Way of the 
Cross” by Dom Columba Marmion, O.S.B., in Christ in His Mysteries were 
published by Sands & Co., London, in booklet form. These are not arran 


ged 
for congregational use, but are beautiful. The Way of the Cross from the 
Liturgical Press is rich in inspiration from liturgical texts. 
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our people for the celebration of the paschal Mysteries. It is certainly 
well, at least during these last stages of preparation, to place the texts for 
Holy Week in their hands so that the faithful can better follow the ex- 
planations given. For we shall have to tell them in advance more details 
of the rites, and practice with them both the prayers and the sung parts, 
if we hope to have intelligent active participation. Only a part of those 
who will assist at the Holy Week services may be present for these in- 
structions and rehearsals, but they should be made aware that they are 
expected to take the lead among their fellow parishioners. 

Texts for the Holy Week services are abundant. Rather than suggest 
a particular one, I would only emphasize that those which provide best 
for participation in prayer and song should be chosen. In addition, our 
people should be encouraged to make some of the preparation them- 
selves, alone or in the family circle. We might recommend — and pro- 
vide in our pamphlet rack — something brief and clear and reasonable 
in price like Sister Jane Marie’s The Full Measure of Grace (Fides 
Publishers). 


PALM SUNDAY 
The “Directions and Declarations” issued by the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites on February 1, 1957, as a kind of supplement to the earlier 
decree of November 15, 1955, which determined the restored Holy 
Week rites, states specifically: “The palms may be blessed in any suit- 
able place, even in the open in front of a shrine, or even before the 
processional cross alone, provided the procession to the church for the 
celebration of Mass follows.” 

Circumstances and facilities differ in various parishes, but the inten- 
tion of the above direction is certainly that the procession of palms 
enters the church from some other place. The parish hall will probably 
be most convenient and provide for the assembly of the faithful before 
the blessing begins. No chairs will be needed since the rite of blessing 
the palms is relatively short. 

But to allow the faithful to bring their palms and hold them during the 
blessing would seem to be the less fortunate way. There is certainly 
greater meaning and solemnity in placing the palms on a table covered 
with a white cloth (and red antependium, if one is used), blessing them 
there with the celebrant standing behind the table and facing the con- 
gregation, and then distributing them to the people. 

Depending upon the size of the parish various methods of distributing 
the palms will be used. The celebrant should certainly give the palm to 
the sacred ministers, if they assist, and to the servers. He might hand the 
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others in bundles to the ushers who will distribute them among the con- 
gregation. 

The greatest problem to solve satisfactorily is that of congregational 
singing during the procession. If the attendance is good in large parishes 
it is difficult to keep the people singing together. One solution is to sta- 
tion the choir or a portion of it at a given spot and provide one or more 
microphones for them, with the speakers spaced along the route. This 
will be found to work very well and not only keeps the singing together 
but will encourage the timid to join in, since they will not feel as if they 
were singing solo. 

This device is specifically permitted by the recent Instruction of Sep- 
tember, 1958: “Loudspeakers may be used even in liturgical services 
and private devotions if this is done to amplify the living voice of the 
priest . . . or of others who may make their voices heard” (no. 72). 
The Gloria laus and even the psalms which are provided will not be 
found too difficult for a congregation if there has been some rehearsal. 
And if the result does not sound like Solesmes, we need not fret. Christ 
the King will be glorified by a people who are doing the best they can. 

It may be in order, too, to note that the prayer after the procession 
takes cognizance of the fact that the blessed palms are to be regarded as 
a sacramental to be preserved by the faithful in their homes. They should 
be an all-year reminder of their renewed dedication to Christ the King 
who has gone before us to gain the palm of victory over sin and hell. 


For this reason it has long been customary to attach some of the palm 
to the crucifix in Catholic homes. 


MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY 

It will be well to call the attention of our people to the fact that Holy 
Week consists of seven days and that on the days intervening between 
the second Passion Sunday and Holy Thursday participation in the holy 
Sacrifice is most commendable. These are a minor triduum before the 
Major Triduum at the end of the week. Since the Instruction of Septem- 
ber 3, 1958, says it is desirable to provide for simultaneous reading of 
the epistle and gospel in the vernacular while the celebrant reads them 
in Latin, this permission could certainly be used with profit for the read- 
ing of the passion at low Masses on Tuesday and Wednesday. 


HOLY THURSDAY 


On this day when our Savior gave to us “the chalice of benediction” 
before Himself drinking the chalice of His suffering, we have the most 
striking instance of the “making-present” of the Mystery we celebrate. 
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If the Church can say: “Hodie — This day Christ is born” on Christmas, 
and “Hodie — This day is the Church united to the heavenly Spouse” on 
Epiphany, then clearly she can say on Holy Thursday, as she does im- 
mediately before the consecration: “The day before He suffered for our 
salvation and that of all men, that is to say, today He took bread into 
His holy and venerable hands. . . .” What took place in the history of 
our Lord’s life is accomplished in Mystery at the altar. 

Except in the case of a particular permission granted through the local 
Ordinary, all the Holy Thursday Masses are to be celebrated in the 
evening. When more than one Mass is celebrated, we should be careful 
to emphasize attendance at the Mass celebrated with the most solemnity, 
the solemn Last Supper service. The one or more additional Masses are, 
after all, only by way of providing for large parishes and it is certainly 
the mind of the Church that they should not compete with the principal 
celebration. 

Permission is also granted for the use of incense at this holy Mass 
when it is celebrated, for lack of priests, as a Missa cantata. The supple- 
mentary decree on Holy Week published in 1957 also allows for a priest 
or deacon to perform all the functions of the deacon even in the absence 
of a subdeacon. 

Almost twelve years ago, Pope Pius XII in Mediator Dei, adopting 
the words of Pope Benedict XIV, praised “the piety of those who not 
only desire to be nourished with the heavenly food when they are 
present at the Sacrifice, but prefer to be fed with Hosts consecrated at 
the same Sacrifice” (142). This is not only a desideratum but a directive 
rubric for the principal Mass on Holy Thursday. 

The rubric also says that the sacred Hosts to be distributed on Good 
Friday are to be consecrated at this Mass and then reserved in the reposi- 
tory. The computation of the number of hosts to consecrate in order to 
provide for all who assist at the solemn service and those who will com- 
municate on Good Friday poses a problem in large parishes. We have 
tended, as I suppose many have, to provide for considerably more than 
have been present, so I have come to this conclusion: our church seats 
850; if it is filled on both occasions there will be 1700 Communions at 
the two services. So that is the maximum I would provide for. 

’ For the reservation of the Blessed Sacrament for Good Friday we 
ought to note that the repository should be ornamented becomingly 
with veils and lights, but “a severity consonant with the liturgy of these 
days is clearly recommended” — in other words, don’t overdo the orna- 
mentation of the repository! Public adoration at the repository is also 
ordered by the Instruction, at least until midnight. If carried on through 
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the rest of the night the emphasis of the prayers should be on the Lord’s 
passion and death. 

The Restored Order for Holy Week does not envision an official 
Tenebrae, but we might find place for the Matins or Lauds of Good 
Friday after midnight of Holy Thursday. Father Randolph arranged a 
shortened version a few years ago and it is probably still available under 
the title Tenebrae Triduum from J. S. Paluch Co., Chicago. 

I would like to note three other points for Holy Thursday. 

1) The rubric immediately after the holy gospel says: “Valde con- 
venit — It is most fitting” that a short homily (and HOMILIA is spelled 
with all capitals) be given to expound the greatest mysteries which are 
recalled at this Mass, viz., the institution of the holy Eucharist and of 
holy orders, and the command of the Lord concerning fraternal charity: 
“I have greatly desired to eat this Passover with you before I suffer. . . . 
If anyone love me he will keep my word, and my Father will love him 
and we will come to him and make our abode with him.” 

2) The mandatum, or the prospect of it, may still frighten some 
priests. Actually, at least as far as I have heard, no one who has tried 
it has found it to be anything less than a deep source of edification to the 
participants and all who are present. The lyrical words and music of 
Ubi caritas et amor continue to echo in the hearts of all and we can 
surely hope that it will reflect itself in their attitude of love for one an- 
other. 


3) As good pastors of souls we will make provision for all our sick 
people to receive holy Communion on this day. The Church generously 
allows us to do it at any time, forenoon or afternoon. 


GOOD FRIDAY 


Since there is no possibility of duplicating the Solemn Liturgical Action 
of Good Friday, and in large parishes all the people may not be able 
to attend it, the pastoral question arises as to what provision should be 
made for other services. 

The Holy See certainly wishes that practices which contribute to solid 
piety should not be abandoned. The way of the cross immediately sug- 
gests itself. The content, or part of it, of the formerly wide spread Tre 
Ore might be used. After all, this need not take place between twelve and 
three, and there need not be seven sermons, and there need not be any- 
thing melodramatic or overly emotional about it. 

Whatever arrangement is made in a given parish the pastor will re- 
member what is said in the Renewed Holy Week Order about “the 
supreme value of the sacred liturgy, which always, and particularly 
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today, by its very nature far surpasses other kinds of devotions and cus- 
toms, however good these may be” (23). 

The Holy Week missal itself designates the four parts of the Good 
Friday liturgical service: 1) the readings, 2) the solemn prayers, 3) the 
solemn adoration of the cross, 4) the Communion. No mention is made 
in the rubrics of a sermon or instruction. But here indeed is a place 
where the Instruction of September 3, 1958, applies: “The active par- 
ticipation of the faithful, especially in holy Mass and in some of the 
more complex liturgical services, can be more easily achieved with the 
help of a ‘commentator.’ At suitable times he can briefly explain the 
rites themselves and the prayers and readings of the priest celebrant or 
the sacred ministers and direct the external participation of the faithful, 
that is, their responses, prayers and singing.” 

Many pastors use the divisions of the liturgical Action, noted above, 
pausing before each to give a short instruction on what is to follow. 
Some twenty years ago the present writer gathered some notes which 
may prove helpful. They were published in Orate Fratres Vol. X, Nos. 
3 and 4.2 Due allowance will have to be made, of course, for the changes 
made in the Renewed Order. But these did not affect the essential struc- 
ture of the Good Friday liturgy, making exception, of course for the 
fourth part — the Communion. 

The rubric accompanying the solemn prayers stresses a point that had 
long been forgotten: it says “flexis genibus, per aliquod temporis spatium 
in silentio orant,” which, it seems evident, means: “getting down on their 
knees (not just genuflecting) all pray silently for a while.” This is a 
distinct change from the directions which are given in the “Ritus servan- 
dus in celebratione Missae” V, 4 in the Roman Missal. And who will say 
that it is not a restoration for the better? Of course, we must tell our 
people why we do this and and why they do it with us. 

The veneration of the cross at its progressive unveiling follows very 
much the same procedure. Only after the choir and people have together 
sung the Venite adoremus are all to kneel and adore for a short time. 

The 1957 directives make provision for the individual adoration when 
there are large numbers, by saying that the celebrant, after he and the 
ministers and servers have adored the cross, may hold it aloft standing 
on the top step of the altar, and then in a few words invite the people to 
adore the cross. Both Father McManus (The Rites of Holy Week) and 
Father Schmitz, S.S. (Holy Week Manual for Priests) hold that extra 
crosses (also sufficiently large) may be held by acolytes at the head of 


*T still have a few copies of a reprint of these notes which I shall gladly 
mail upon request — and, as long as they last. 
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the other aisles of the church so that all the people may come to kiss the 
cross and the procedure will not take too long. The custom of presenting 
a cross for veneration to the people kneeling at the Communion rail is 
not mentioned in any book I have found and would seem to me to be 
less desirable anyway. The act of homage is better expressed in the other 
way. 


THE EASTER VIGIL 


The climax to the hoiy celebration of our redemption begins late Satur- 
day night. The local Ordinary is permitted to allow the hour to be antici- 
pated as early as sunset, but the evident mind of the decree is that this is 
not to be done lightly. For such permission cannot be given to a whole 
diocese or region but only “where true necessity demands it.” Quite 
clearly the Congregation of Rites does not wish the observance of the 
true night vigil to be abandoned. 

Paschal light, baptismal water, and eucharistic bread and wine — 
these are the elements around which the solemn celebration is built. 
This is the most beautiful and inspiring part of Holy Week, but it is also 
the least clear to the majority of our people. 

There seems to be very good reason, then, why a commentator should 
be on hand. Many people may not have heard the instructions given 
during Lent; these too should be helped to appreciate what they are 
doing if they come for the Holy Night. Such comments, as directed by 
the Instruction of 1958, “should be prepared in writing; they should be 
few and clearly to the point, . . . should never overlap with the prayers 
of the priest” (96c). But given these precautions, they will be of much 
help. And a layman, vested in cassock and surplice, may give them. 

Where weather conditions permit, the blessing of the new fire will 
best take place out of doors. We have the boy scouts strike the fire with 
flint and steel and we have never been delayed by their inability to have 
a big fire quickly! Burning brightly, it provides sufficient light for the 
reading of the prayers. Still, it is a good idea to have a flashlight or two 
handy, just in case. 

We have found it better to allow the greater part of the congregation 
to assemble in church and remain there. But they can see the blazing 
fire through the large expanse of glass in our facade and the commentator 
can interpret to them what is transpiring outside. This avoids the delay 
incident upon a large crowd entering in the darkness through a few doors. 
It also has the advantage of allowing all to experience the full impact of 


* An excellent model can be found in Father Clifford Howell’s Preparing for 
Easter (Liturgical Press). 
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the gradual introduction of the light of Christ into the darkened church 
— from the lighting of the celebrant’s candle at the entrance until the 
hundreds of little flames have come alive through the sanctuary and 
nave. Lumen Christi— Deo Gratias! 

The services of the commentator will be called for again to interpret 
the four Old Testament readings. They will otherwise have little meaning 
for the majority of our people. Before each reading just a few words will 
do, a development of ideas like these: 

1) The creation — the re-creation. 

2) The waters of the Red Sea — the waters of baptism. 

3) The Jerusalem of old —the new Jerusalem, the Church. 

4) The infidelity of Israel — the fidelity the baptized must maintain. 

It is highly desirable and fairly easy for the whole congregation to sing 
the responses to the litany of the saints. 

Having blessed the water of baptism, the administration of the sacra- 
ment will follow. As mentioned in a previous article, every effort should 
be made in every parish to have at least one candidate ready for baptism 
on this occasion. “It is permissible to transfer to a convenient time on the 
morning of the same day the ceremonies of the Roman Ritual that pre- 
cede the actual administration of baptism” (no. 14 of the Decree). Thus 
some time can be saved and the service not protracted longer than is 
necessary. 

We should lay great emphasis on the renewal of the promises of bap- 
tism. The preceding exhortation is beautiful and when read slowly and 
distinctly will prepare the minds and hearts of all to rededicate themselves 
to full Christian living. Everyone should be encouraged to make the 
renewal and the solemn recitation of the Our Father in a clear and loud 
voice, and be made to understand that the sprinkling of the whole con- 
gregation with the newly blessed water is a sacramental which is to renew 
the grace of baptism, their life in Christ. 

Finally comes the celebration of the Vigil Mass, the climax of all, the 
eucharistic celebration of the resurrection. No longer, as in days gone by, 
need we sing the Alleluia, knowing that Easter had not yet come, or close 
our eyes to the incongruity of praying: “O God, Thou hast made this 
night radiant by the glory of our Lord’s resurrection” on Saturday morn- 
ing. Now it is Easter when we celebrate the Eucharist, now in truth and 
sincerity and joy “we celebrate this most sacred night of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’s resurrection in the flesh.” 

May Pius XII of blessed memory intercede for us, that the Holy Week 
which he restored to its pristine sincerity and beauty may not, through the 
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fault of pastors of souls, fail in its intended effect: that “the faithful may 
be led more securely to derive richer fruits from a living participation in 
the sacred rites” (Instruction of November 15, 1955). 

Alphonse E. Westhoff 


EXPERIMENT IN DAVENPORT 7 


EADERSHIP is 
an idea prominently mentioned in the Instruction of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites which appeared last fall urging participation by all in 
the public worship of the Church. In fact, I firmly believe that without 
it there will never be a sustained participation by the congregations of our 
parishes. 

Obviously this leadership must take its start with the pastor, but in 
the average parish at least, some of this leadership must be delegated 
to laymen during the actual functions. This is true because in most in- 
stances the celebrant will be the only ordained minister present and his 
assigned part in any act of public worship usually keeps him from 
actively leading the congregation in its participation. 

For years I have felt that such delegated leadership is at hand in our 
average parishes. I refer to the parish choir. For the life of our parishes 
the choir and servers, except for the celebrant, have actually done the 
only expressed participation that has taken place. Further, any choir, 
whether it has a formal director or not, has or could develop such a 
leader from among its men. With this leader in front of the congregation 
and with the active assistance of the choir, any congregation can quickly 
become vocal in worship. 

I do not deny that others can be found who might promote this ac- 
tivity. But since most parishes already have choirs, why not use them for 
this purpose? 

All this means there is need to “condition” our parish choirs to this 
most essential task and then train them to take their part in leading all 
to participate. 

Such thinking, coupled with the appearance of the Instruction, caused 
me to begin an experiment in the Davenport diocese last fall. 

Our diocese has five deaneries. Through the pastors I contacted the 
choir directors and organists of each deanery, inviting them to an ex- 
ploratory meeting of deanery choirs. 
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At the first of these meetings I gave an introductory talk on the matter 
at hand. This was followed by a question and answer period on various 
items of the Instruction. Next we conducted a regular rehearsal on some 
of the musical elements mentioned in the Instruction. Finally we began 
rehearsal on a common part mass. I also had some materials on display 
for examination by the organists and directors. 

The success of the first attempt in the Fort Madison deanery of our 
diocese encouraged me to continue the experiment. So far I have met 
all the choirs of all of the deaneries at least once and in some instances 
two and three times. 

Our sessions last about two hours. They are now assuming a definite 
format in which I conduct a study group on the Instruction for the first 
half hour. This is intended for directors and organists. However no one 
is excluded, and it is gratifying to note that others, not in parish choirs, 
have been sitting in on these study sessions. This indicates a fine interest 
on the part of our Catholic laity in this matter. 

Not only the directors and choirs but a goodly sprinkling of pastors 
and assistants are present at each of the meetings. Because most of the 
younger priests of our diocese did their minor seminary work at St. 
Ambrose College since I have been teaching there, I have been able to 
prepare them for the technical side of this apostolate of participation in 
our regular chant and liturgy classes. As a result most of them have no 
fear of taking over the needed leadership in their assigned parishes. 

The enthusiasm engendered by their experiment has encouraged me 
to prepare all the deanery choirs for a combined festival Mass of the 
diocese which we hope to have late this spring and at which we will 
demonstrate how the Instruction can come to life in any parish. 

I appreciate that this is by no means a unique experiment in our coun- 
try. I personally know of a number of dioceses where the same type of 
meetings are held regularly. 

My point in writing up the present venture is to add to the growing 
list of such efforts across the country and to point out the fact that such 
meetings can be geared to obtaining the needed leadership for parochial 
participation with organizations already in existence. 

Cletus P. Madsen 
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THE PASSION IN ENGLISH 


AVING first seen 
the invitation to chant the Passion in English in WorsHIP several years 
ago, I thought that it might prove of some interest to know what has been 
done with it in one area. 

In my deacon year at Our Lady of Angels Seminary, Niagara Uni- 
versity, N.Y., our drama club decided that for Good Friday evening we 
would put on a Passion Play. After much debate, we finally decided to 
take the Conception Abbey Press version of the Passion sung in English 
and present a dramatic version of it. We divided the singing parts among 
about fifteen seminarians and, using the auditorium stage, we acted out 
the Passion, costumes and all. It was enthusiastically received and is now 
an annual event at the seminary. 

Since ordination, finding myself in an active parish with an excellent 
men and boys choir, I considered how they could use the beautiful music 
of the Passion. Realizing that this presentation calls for only three can- 
tors, and wanting to utilize our full choir, our choirmaster and myself 
finally decided that the choir could realistically represent the crowd, if 
afforded the proper music. The choirmaster, doing research in the vast 
resources of the Library of Congress, concluded that the classic settings 
of the “Turba Choruses” would be too elaborate. The polyphony of these 
settings seemed to impede clarity in singing the English text. 

He finally determined to compose harmonizations of the Gregorian 
chant especially designed for the performance of a parish choir of men 
and boys. In these short choruses the melodic line of the Synagoga has 
been retained, a great factor in achieving unity in the music. The har- 
monizations are all in three parts, tenor I, tenor II, and bass, for the 
music of the disciples and priests. For the mob, the boy sopranos are 
added to the first tenor part. 

In addition to having three well trained cantors for the main parts, 
we feel that these choral harmonizations have enhanced the realism as 
well as the reverence in the singing of the Passion. For the last two years 
we have had a crowded church for its performance on the nights of 
Palm Sunday and Holy Wednesday. 

One other variation we have tried with success has been to divide the 
singing of the Passion into seven sections, and after each part the pastor 
and the people would alternate praying the Reproaches of our Lord, 
which appear on printed programs given to the people. This participation 
both deepens devotion and aids in sustaining interest and attention. 

Copies of the “Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ” in English can be 
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obtained from the Conception Abbey Press, Conception, Missouri. For 
information concerning the choral harmonizations write: Mr. Lawrence 
Sears, Choirmaster, Shrine of the Most Blessed Sacrament, 6001 Western 


Avenue N.W., Washington 15, D.C. 
John E. Corrigan 


MASS COMMENTARY 


FIRST PASSION SUNDAY 
Beginning of Mass.1 Today is the first Passion Sunday. The preface of 
today’s Mass is that of the holy Cross. (The intention for this Mass 
ms « a 

The Church draws our attention to the nature of Christ’s passion and 
death — it was a sacrifice offered by the great High Priest to redeem 
mankind. Also to the immediate cause of Christ’s passion and death — 
His rejection by His own people. We are spurred on to make ourselves 
ready for the great week, beginning next Sunday, wherein we celebrate 
the redemption, and to renew our adherence to Christ our Lord and God. 

Collect. 2 Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In our 
name and in the name of the entire Church he will now ask God to be 
generous in directing our bodily actions and watchful in protecting our 
souls. 

Epistle.* Let us open our hearts to the word of God spoken to us in 
the epistle. We are told how the sacrifice of Christ surpasses all the 
sacrifices of the Old Testament; for by His death He has left us a new 
covenant, and become our eternal High Priest. 

Secret. Having now prepared our gifts the priest asks God that they 
free us from our evil tendencies and obtain for us His mercy. 

*In a sung Mass, if there is an Asperges, this comment may be read while 
the celebrant changes from cope to chasuble; if not, immediately before his 
entrance to the altar. In a low Mass, either before the celebrant’s entrance or, 
if the people do not join in the prayers at the foot of the altar, as soon as the 
celebrant and servers begin those prayers; if there is an entrance hymn, either 
before or after it. 

* This “invitation” to prayer should preferably be read after the Dominus 
vobiscum and before the Oremus, in order to give due prominence to the 
collect as the prayer of the priest leading the community. 

* As soon as the celebrant begins reading the epistle (in a subdued voice), 
the leader should read the introductory comment and then the epistle itself. In 
a sung Mass, the introductory comment may be read before the celebrant or 
subdeacon chants the epistle. 

f * This comment should be read immediately after the response to the Orate 
ratres. 
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Preface.5 We now join in praise and thanks to God for effecting 
our salvation cn the wood of the cross, so that the devil who conquered 
man under a tree should himself by means of a tree be conquered. 

Mementon of the Living. Let us commend to God: ourselves and our 
loved ones, all here present, all the members of the parish, and espe- 
cially... . & 

Memento of the Dead. Let us commend to God the souls of our dear 
departed, of our family and friends, and especially. . . .7 

Postcommunion.® We ask God through the priest that He will always 
protect us whom He has created anew by His holy mysteries. 


SECOND PASSION SUNDAY, OR PALM SUNDAY 9 


Beginning of Mass. Whereas the procession with palms was to honor 
Christ our Savior by recalling that His journey to Jerusalem ended in 
victory, the Mass is to remind us of what it cost Him to achieve that 
victory. It contains St. Matthew’s account of the passion, and also the 
preface of the Cross. 

Collect. Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In our 
name and in the name of the entire Church he will ask of God that we 
may learn the lessons of Christ’s passion and deserve to share the glory 
of His resurrection. 

Epistle. Let us open our hearts to the word of God spoken to us in 
the epistle. It teaches us that Christ achieved His glory as the result 
of His humility and obedience. 

Secret. The priest asks God that our gifts may obtain for us the grace 
to serve Him well, and an assurance of eternal happiness. 

Preface. Let us praise and thank God for effecting our salvation on 
the wood of the cross, so that the devil, who conquered man under a 
tree, should himself — by means of a tree — be conquered. 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (cf. First Passion 
Sunday.) 

* This comment should be read after the Amen of the secret, and before the 
Dominus vobiscum which opens the preface. 

* Here the “intention” of the Mass may be added, the sick of the parish, some 
event that closely concerns the parish, or any special intention that seems 
appropriate. (In a sung Mass this comment will not be possible because of 
the singing of the Sanctus-Benedictus.) 

* Here the names of parishioners who died within the past week, or of pas- 
tors or curates etc. whose anniversary of death is being observed, may be 
added. 

* Cf. footnote 2. 

*Commentary for the special rites of today and Maundy Thursday, as well 
as for Good Friday and the Easter Vigil are available in my Preparing for 


Easter, or can easily be compiled from The Masses of Holy Week and the 
Easter Vigil, both booklets published by the Liturgical Press. 
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Postcommunion. May the power of this sacrament purify us from sin 
and fulfil our rightful desires. 


MAUNDY THURSDAY 


Beginning of Mass. What we are about to do is officially entitled “The 
Mass of the Lord’s Supper.” We remember the great love which our 
Lord showed on the night before He suffered by washing the feet of His 
disciples, giving the commandment of mutual love, and instituting the 
holy Eucharist, sacrament of love. The altar is adorned with flowers 
as a sign of joy in this great gift. The tabernacle is empty: the hosts we 
shall receive in Communion will be consecrated at this Mass in order 
that we may share as closely as possible in this sacrifice of Christian 
unity. The preface is that of the holy Cross. 

Collect. Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In 
our name and in the name of the entire Church he asks, through the suf- 
ferings of Christ, that we may die to sin and rise to grace. 

Epistle. Let us open our hearts to the word of God spoken to us in the 
epistle. On the night before He suffered, Christ gave His very body and 
blood to His brethren. We also should devote ourselves wholly to our 
brethren in that spirit of true charity of which holy Communion is the 
sign and ought to be the cause. 

After the sermon if there is to be a Maundy ceremony. What our 
Lord did just before He instituted the Mass will be done again now by 
the priest before he celebrates the Mass of the Last Supper. It should 
help us to realize that true Christian charity should make us always 
ready to serve one another, even in humble ways, and that the priest- 
hood is a sacred office involving service to God’s people. 

Secret. The priest asks God that His Son, who told us to offer our 
gifts, will make our sacrifice acceptable to His heavenly Father. 

Preface. We are invited to join in praising and thanking God for 
causing our redemption to be worked on the tree of the cross; so that 
the devil who conquered man under a tree, should himself — by means 
of a tree — be conquered. 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (cf. First Passion Sun- 
day). 

Postcommunion. We are now strengthened by the Bread of Life, and 
so we ask of God that we may some day ke granted that eternal life 
which we are already seeking during our mortal life. 


EASTER SUNDAY 
Beginning of Mass. Today’s Mass is that of Easter Sunday, with the 
Easter preface. (The intention for this Mass is. . . .) 
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It is the greatest feast of the whole year when we celebrate with joy 
the victory over death of Christ our redeemer, rising triumphantly from 
the grave. 

Collect. Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In our 
name and in the name of the entire Church he asks God to fulfil our 
desire for that eternal life which the victory of His Son has opened up for 
us. 

Epistle. Let us open our hearts to the word of God spoken to us in 
the epistle. To eat their Pasch the Jews rid themselves of all yeast which 
could make their bread ferment. To eat our Pasch, which is Christ Him- 
self, we should get rid of all sin which is a kind of fermenting of our 
human nature. 

Secret. May the gifts we offer in this Mass bring to fruition the work of 
salvation begun in the Easter mysteries. 

Preface. Let us join the priest in praising and thanking God with 
triumphant joy, because Christ by dying has brought our death to naught, 
and by rising has restored us to life. 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (Cf. First Passion 
Sunday.) 

Postcommunion. God has nourished us with His Easter sacrament; 
we ask now that He will make us all one in heart by giving us the Spirit 
of His love. 


LOW SUNDAY 
Beginning of Mass. The Mass is that of Low Sunday, with the Easter 
preface. (The intention for this Mass is. . . .) 

The past week has been a feast for the newly baptized who, in days 
gone by, wore festive white garments until this day when they took their 
places among the mature Christians without further distinction. But 
from now onwards all of us must preserve unstained the invisible white 
garment of grace which was renewed by our celebration of Easter. 

Collect. Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In our 
name and in the name of the entire Church he asks that we who have 
celebrated Easter may preserve its spirit in our lives and conduct. 

Epistle. Let us open our hearts to the word of God spoken to us in 
the epistle. Christ comes to us in three ways—through the water of 
baptism, the blood of the Eucharist, and the Spirit in confirmation. These 
three sacraments make us fully initiated Christians who should witness 
to Christ by a life of faith. 

Secret. The gifts now prepared on the altar come from us who are 
filled with festal joy. The priest asks God that they may lead us to joy 
eternal. 
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Preface. Let us now join in praising and thanking God because Christ, 
by dying, has brought our death to naught, and by rising has restored us 
to life. 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (Cf. First Passion 
Sunday.) 

Postcommunion. We ask of God who has given us such wonderful 
sacraments to preserve in us the fruits of redemption, that they may 
bring us healing now and for ever. 


FEAST OF THE ANNUNCIATION 
Beginning of the Mass. Today we celebrate the feast of the Annuncia- 
tion, which could not be kept on its usual date this year because March 
25 fell in Holy Week. The Mass is that of the feast, and the preface is 
that of our Lady. (The intention for this Mass is. . . .) 

This is a feast of the Incarnation, for it was at the moment of our 
Lady’s consent that “the Word was made flesh.” But it is also Mary’s 
feast since at that same moment she became the Mother of God. Also 
she became the Second Eve whose obedience to God’s will undid the 
harm done to mankind by the disobedience of the First Eve. 

Collect. Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In 
our name and in the name of the entire Church he asks God that our 
faith in the Incarnation and in Mary’s divine motherhood may secure 
for us the help of her prayers. 

Epistle. Let us open our hearts to the word of God spoken to us in 
today’s epistle. Isaias recounts the prophecy of the “virgin birth” which 
was fulfilled when Mary became the Mother of our Savior. 

Secret. When dedicating our gifts to God the priest asks that our faith 
in the Incarnation may ever be firm, and may lead us to heaven through 
the power of Christ’s resurrection. 

Preface. Now we are to join the priest in praising and thanking God 
for sending His Holy Spirit to overshadow Mary, so that she became 
the Mother of Christ without losing the glory of her virginity. 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (Cf. First Passion 
Sunday.) 

Postcommunion. May God pour forth His grace into our hearts that 
we, to whom Christ’s Incarnation was revealed, may be sharers in His 


glory. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


Beginning of Mass. Today is the second Sunday after Easter, often called 
“Good Shepherd Sunday.” The preface is that for Eastertide. (The 
intention for this Mass is. . . .) 
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Nearly all the texts of this Mass mention Christ as the Good Shepherd, 
and they manifest a spirit of gratitude and of love. Christ is our Good 
Shepherd because He laid down His life for His sheep; when He rose 
from the dead He gathered His flock about Him once more. Not long 
after His resurrection He appointed St. Peter to be shepherd of the 
flock when He Himself should have returned to heaven. We should be 
happy to be members of Christ’s flock. 

Collect. Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In our 
name and in the name of the entire Church he thanks God for lifting 
up a fallen world; and he asks that we, who have been rescued from 
eternal death, may safely come to everlasting life. 

Epistle. Let us open our hearts to the word of God spoken to us in 
the epistle. St. Peter, first vicar of the Good Shepherd, reminds us that 
we were like sheep who had gone astray, but have now been gathered 
together as Christ’s flock. 

Secret. The priest asks that our gifts may draw down God’s blessing, 
so that this Mass may profit us with its full power. 

Preface. Now let us join in praising and thanking God because Christ, 
by dying, has destroyed our death, and by rising has restored our life. 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (Cf. First Passion 
Sunday.) 

Postcommunion. The priest asks that God, who has given us new life, 
will grant that our every Communion may contribute to our eternal 
glory. 

Clifford Howell, S.J. 


IT CAN BE pees 


NSTEAD of the usual mission, we had 
what might be called a parish retreat, based for the most part on the 
liturgy. Ours is a suburban parish, with some experience in active par- 
ticipation, so that Missionary A’s talks —a splendid combination of the 
theological, biblical and liturgical — were very well received; in fact, so 
far as I can judge, they had a terrific impact, and were by no means 
beyond the comprehension of the congregation. 

We had a series of “Bible Vigils” in which, with solemn ceremony, 
selections were read from one of the large souvenir Bibles. One of the 


+ Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WoRSHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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missionaries read the selections and gave the explanatory talks. An Old 
Testament reading would present the prophetic story of Christ, a Gospel 
reading presented the historical Christ, and another reading from the 
Epistles furnished the practical application. 

Each evening we exemplified a different rite. The first night was the 
public blessing of holy water with full explanation and narration. As a 
demonstration of the highest use to which this creature of God has been 
put, we had a public baptism of a convert. It was a deeply moving ex- 
perience for all. Afterwards at least a dozen people spontaneously came 
forward to greet their new brother in Christ. 

Other rites demonstrated were the blessing of fire, with the practical 
application: “You are the light of the world. Let your light shine before 
men.” We had blessing of families and sacred articles for the home. At 
the beginning of Forty Hours, which coincided, we had a silent reenact- 
ment of the Last Supper while the Gospel account was being read in an 
expanded paraphrase. It was beautifully done by five seminarians, four 
of them in albs, and the fifth, representing Christ, in chasuble. For the 
half hour it took, you could have heard a pin drop. 

On the closing evening we had low Mass in the most solemn form 
possible. In our entrance procession walked our newly baptized convert, 
and he made his first holy Communion at this Mass, coming up first 
with his family. 

Throughout the week Missionary B directed congregational singing of 
hymns and the Gelineau psalms, which went off very well. The closing 
Mass was especially impressive. The neighboring priests who had been 
invited spontaneously put aside their breviaries and joined in the singing 
and in answering the prayers of the Mass. Afterwards everybody ad- 
journed to the parish hall for coffee and doughnuts. 

As a follow-up, we now have hymns sung at least at one Sunday Mass. 
All weekday Masses are now participated Masses, even when the con- 
gregation is small. 


LITURGICAL oes eal 
UR Authors: — Rev. Corne- 


lius A. Bouman is a member of the faculty of the Catholic University 
of Nijmegen in Holland. He has taught several times at the Notre Dame 
liturgical summer school, and is scheduled again for this summer. — 
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Rev. Andrew M. Greeley is a curate of Christ the King church, Chicago. 
— Rev. David Michael Stanley, S.J., teaches Scripture at the Jesuit Semi- 
nary in Toronto. — Rev. John J. Collins, S.J., of Weston College, Wes- 
ton, Mass., is the editor of New Testament Abstracts.— Rt. Rev. Al- 
phonse E. Westhoff is the pastor of St. Peter’s church, Kirkwood, Mo. 
— Rev. Cletus P. Madsen, professor of music at St. Ambrose College, 
Davenport, is president of the National Catholic Music Educators Asso- 
ciation and editor of its publication, Musart. — Rev. John E. Corrigan 
is a curate of Blessed Sacrament Church, Washington, D.C. — Rev. 
Frederick R. McManus, on the canon law faculty of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, is the editor of The Jurist. — Rev. Clifford Howell, 
S.J., one of our associate editors in England, is the author of Preparing 
for Easter and Of Sacraments and Sacrifice. 


Our cover design. Numerous messianic references in the Old Testa- 
ment speak of the abundance of living waters which God will pour 
out upon His people “in those days.” One of these texts, Ezechiel 47, 
has been adapted into the Vidi aquam. From the temple of Christ’s 
body, from His right side, issues the water that saves. This liturgical 
interpretation corresponds also to the more ancient reading of John 
7:37—38: “If anyone thirst, let him come to me and drink, whoever 
believes in me. As the Scripture says: ‘From his [i.e., Christ’s] breast, 
there shall flow rivers of living water.’” But, St. John continues, “He said 


this of the Spirit whom they who believed in him were to receive.” Such, 
in part, is the scriptural background underlying the ancient and constant 
tradition that interprets the water from Christ’s pierced side sacra- 
mentally: the water symbolizes the Holy Spirit who is given to believers 
in baptism and more abundantly in confirmation. (It also, incidentally, 
explains why the wound that opened Christ’s heart was generally de- 
picted as on His right side.) 


Nearly every week brings its quota of good news from Rome and its 
surprisingly youthful Supreme Pontiff. The possibilities inherent in the 
announced General Council and its theme are such as to stagger one’s 
imagination — and to demand unremitting prayer as preparation. If, 
moreover, it is to be not a new Council but a resumption of the adjourned 
Vatican Council of 1870, it would seem reasonable to hope that at least 
some of the uncompleted agenda of that assembly be again taken up. As 
is well known, the schema on “the Church” that had been prepared by 
theologians could at that time be studied and completed only in part: 
the section, namely, concerning the infallibility of the Pope. Now, look- 
ing back, that fact appears almost providential. In the intervening ninety 
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years, ecclesiology has been one of the chief areas of doctrinal develop- 
ment; the understanding of the Church as the Mystical Body and of the 
relation of this doctrine to the whole economy of salvation, has ripened 
to a remarkable degree. The prospect of authoritative precision on some 
aspects of ecclesiology now under lively discussion, such as the role of 
the bishop, or the theology of the lay state, can only be happily 
welcomed. 


Readers of WorsuHiP wil! want to know all that can be ascertained 
about how the new Holy Father is personally minded concerning the 
pastoral-liturgical reforms initiated by his great predecessor. 

Partial answer is furnished by an article in the current issue of 
Ephemerides Liturgicae (Vol. LXXII [1958], fasc. VI, pp. 384-87), 
entitled “Pastoral Liturgy in the Thinking of Pope John XXIII,” by 
Msgr. Dante Balboni. The author summarizes a pastoral letter which 
Cardinal Roncalli as patriarch of Venice addressed to his clergy two 
years ago: “Epistola paschalis Domini Patriarchae. Note di liturgia 
pastorale.” 

In it Patriarch Roncalli expresses deep concern over the passivity 
betraying indifference that all too often characterizes attendance at 
Sunday Mass. Everything proceeds in a general silence. And yet, for so 
many of these faithful, a few resounding chords on the organ, some 
leaflets with a translation of the more simple parts of the missal, the 
voice of someone directing them in apt prayers, a down-to-earth explana- 
tion of the gospel, popular song in common — these things would suffice 
to stir up new interest and to instil a Christian attitude towards life, and 
would gradually arouse their good will to penetrate more deeply into the 
full meaning of the Mass as the exercise of genuine and most complete 
Christian piety (p. 10). 

Efforts towards this end must be more thoroughly organized. Priests 
alone cannot achieve the goal, if for no other reason than that there are 
not enough of them. Hence, Patriarch Roncalli recommends, first of all, 
the enlistment of the youth of Catholic Action, perhaps in an “associa- 
tion of lectors” (collegium lectorum) such as already exists in Rome, 
who are trained to help the faithful follow the Mass better by means 
of appropriate commentary and song. Such collaboration would be 
particularly useful at the late Masses on Sunday morning and at the 
evening Masses, which are usually reduced to a minimum of ceremonial 
and which nevertheless must serve as a “great open door” inviting the 
faithful to penetrate more deeply into the mysteries of the Church and 
to the immense treasures of Catholic worship, which furnishes at the 
same time both doctrine and spiritual uplift. 
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Of especial importance is communal song. This will help the indi- 
vidual faithful to emerge from his own egoism; it will attune him, and 
not merely physically, to the prayer-life of the Christian community. 

The object of our work must be “to transform the cold and desolating 
muteness of so many of our liturgical gatherings into a holy exaltation 
of hearts” (p. 12). 

Patriarch Roncalli recalls the many steps taken by Pope Pius XII to 
familiarize the Christian people with and to facilitate their access to 
the life of grace that flows from the altar, where the sacrifice and 
triumph of Christ are reproduced. How all important is the altar! “On 
it the sacred Book and Chalice are the two signs, most exalted and most 
sacred, of the communication and the exchange between the divine and 
the human. . . . It is on the altar that the two Testaments are joined 
and complete each other. . . . It is around the altar that the religious 
life of souls gravitates” (pp. 8-9). 

The Patriarch also expressed hope that the problem of the ornate 
screen which separates altar from nave in the Basilica of San Marco and 
which obstructs the congregation’s view of what is happening at altar 
and in the sanctuary, may somehow soon be satisfactorily solved. (His 
successor at Venice has, in the meanwhile, undertaken to remove the 
screen, and was rewarded by a letter of congratulation from His 
Holiness. ) 


The article in Ephemerides can be supplemented by reports that have 
appeared in the Osservatore Romano. 

For the first time in nearly a hundred years, the Pope celebrated 
Mass in St. Peter’s on Christmas day for the people of Rome and pil- 
grims, to which entry was open to all without the formality of tickets of 
admission. At his express wish, it was a dialogue Mass, in which cardinals 
and prelates and the diplomatic corps as well as the vast congregation 
of the faithful made the responses, and prayed with him the respective 
Ordinary parts and the Pater noster. Similar participation took place 
three days later at the Mass at which the Pope consecrated eight new 
bishops. 


Earlier, on December 8, he had celebrated a dialogue Mass in St. 
Peter’s with a large pilgrimage from his native Bergamo; and the first 
Mass celebrated by him outside Vatican City since his coronation, in the 
chapel of Propaganda College on the first Sunday of Advent, was likewise 
a dialogue Mass, with some parts of the Ordinary sung. 

In continuing the practice of his predecessor, of praying the Angelus 
with his audiences, Pope John has repeatedly invited everyone present 
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to sing the responses. He similarly invites all to sing the responses for 
his papal blessing. 

Addressing participants in the Italian Episcopal Conference in mid- 
December, at which seven Italian cardinals were present, the Pope out- 
lined several areas of pastoral effort towards which he urged special 
attention. In the first place, he asked them “to insist on the true and 
profound meaning of the liturgy. They should adopt the means best 
suited to lead the faithful to an ever better understanding of holy Mass 
and the inexhaustible treasures of the divine Sacrifice. For the Mass is 
the well-spring of personal sanctification for the clergy, of efficacious 
pastoral action, and of constant spiritual improvement of the Christian 
people” (Osservatore Romano, December 18, p. 1). 


Father Cletus Madsen’s article in this issue refers to efforts made in 
other dioceses to implement the SRC’s Instruction on participation of 
last September. No doubt there are more, but the following have received 
publicity in the Catholic press in recent weeks. 

Cardinal Cushing, in his column of weekly comment in the Boston 
Pilot, urged immediate and generous compliance in all parishes and 
communities. Bishops Kearney of Rochester and Byrne of Boise declared 
1959 a Eucharistic Year in their dioceses, in the course of which the 
teachings and rulings of the Instruction will be carefully studied and 
applied. In Saginaw, Bishop Woznicki established a sixteen-member 
commission of the liturgical apostolate, sacred music and sacred art. 
Archbishop Pocock of Winnipeg in a letter to priests, sisters, teachers 
and choir masters in which he urged that the Instruction be translated 
into practice, stated that this document “is destined to revive the faith 
and devotion of the people,” and “that it rolls back the stone for the 
resurgence of the laity in the liturgical life of the Church.” 

It seems to have been quite a common procedure for Ordinaries to 
send a copy of the Instruction to every priest in their respective juris- 
dictions, with a view to deanery meetings at which the document is 
discussed and plans drawn‘up for a uniform observance in the diocese. 


In a class apart, and all the more significant because published before 
the new Instruction became generally available, is the booklet issued 
by the Diocesan Liturgical Commission of Norwich, Conn., Divine 
Worship in the Diocese of Norwich: Principles and Directives. in his 
foreword, Bishop Flanagan declares “these rules and regulations to 
have the force of law in the Diocese of Norwich, beginning November 
22, 1958.” 

Liturgical music directives have not been uncommon in the U.S. But 
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this is the first instance, to our knowledge, in which a diocese has been 
given directions, in considerable detail, about participation in its various 
forms, in the sacraments and sacramentals as well as in the holy Sacri- 
fice. Primacy is rightly given to the interiorness of all true worship, and 
to the need of constant instruction to accompany its outward and 
communal expression. The booklet itself gives a good example, by stating 
reasons for its specific rules. A proof of the care and thought with which 
it was compiled in order that it correspond to the mind of the Holy See, 
is the fact that it agrees in striking manner with, and even on occasion 
anticipates, the more explicit rulings of the new Instruction. Congratula- 
tions are in order for a pioneering job well done. 


In a recent study entitled “Missa” (in Vigiliae Christianae, 1958 [12], 
67-92), Professor Christine Mohrmann of the University of Nijmegen 
in Holland examines the numerous theories which scholars have elab- 
orated to explain the origin of the term Mass as a designation for the 
eucharistic Sacrifice. Many scholars believe that the term was taken 
originally from the liturgical proclamation by which the deacon an- 
nounces the close of the eucharistic liturgy in the Roman Rite: Ite 
missa est. 

For her part Professor Mohrmann believes that the term is of popular 
origin and that its employment as a designation for the entire eucharistic 
Sacrifice is to be found in the wider cultural and religious context of the 
late fifth century within which this term first took on its technical mean- 
ing. Two historical facts lie behind the popularity of this term: (1) the 
influence of the Oriental liturgies, particularly of the liturgy of Jerusalem, 
on Western pilgrims to the Holy Places, and (2) the influence of Western 
monastic vocabulary (which also had Eastern antecedents). In both of 
these the term missae (Greek: pompe) originally referred to the closing- 
prayers and benediction with which any liturgical service, including the 
eucharistic Sacrifice, was normally terminated. It is used in this sense, 
for example, in the Rule of St. Benedict and in the Peregrinatio Egeriae, 
the diary of a fifth-century Western pilgrim to Jerusalem. 

In the complex Oriental liturgies the ceremonies which mark the end 
of one office and the commencement of the next are solemn and dramat- 
ic; they serve to give rhythm to the long rites by accentuating their 
progression from stage to stage. These missae (pompe) could not but 
impress the Latin pilgrims to the Holy Places. While originally the term 
meant the “end of the service,” it was gradually taken over as a popular 
designation for the entire liturgical rite. And in time the term developed 
from a general designation of any liturgical service to become the most 
specific and the most widely used name of the eucharistic Sacrifice 
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itself. In the West this use was stimulated by the fact that the formula 
Ite missa est in the Roman liturgy had by that time become incompre- 
hensible to the people. 

Professor Mohrmann further points out in closing that: (1) The 
term was employed by the people and by popular preachers long before 
it appeared in official church documents. (2) As with other terms used 
to designate religious feasts it was originally employed in the plural: 
missae. (3) As a neologism in the late fifth century, a time when the litur- 
gical consciousness of Western Christians was on the decline, it tended 
to displace the more ancient and richer names of the eucharistic cele- 
bration; it is undoubtedly for this reason that St. Gregory the Great and, 
after him, other medieval writers dignified the term by expanding it to 
missarum sollemnia (“the solemnities of the Mass”). 


Good, Bad, and Different. — “Few topics today arouse more violent 
feelings than the architecture of new churches: the wrangles between 
Yorkists and Lancastrians, Cavaliers and Roundheads, Platonists and 
Aristotelians are nothing in comparison with the acrimony raging be- 
tween the supporters of churches in the modern style and the upholders 
of tradition” (Editorial comment in the London Tablet). 


RESPONSES 


THE NEW INSTRUCTION 


What is the obligatory or binding force of the Instruction issued last Sep- 
tember by the Congregation of Sacred Rites? 

The simplest answer to this question is to quote the concluding words: 
His Holiness “commanded that it [this Instruction] be promulgated and 
be diligently observed by all whom it concerns.” Those “concerned” in 
one way or another, those who are obliged to obey this law, are all the 
members of the Latin Church: the Instruction has legal force in all the 
rites of the Latin Church (no. 11), Roman, Ambrosian, Mozarabic, Do- 
minican, Carmelite, etc. 

The obligation in conscience to obey this body of legislation does not 
differ from the obligation in the case of other legal enactments by the 
Church. The lawmaker, ultimately the Roman Pontiff, has the power to 
bind his subjects. From our point of view, the obligation is a moral neces- 
sity to obey — to do what is commanded and to omit what is prohibited. 
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Not all of the 118 sections of the Instruction impose a direct obligation. 
In a few cases a “counsel” or exhortation is expressed; ordinarily this 
is perfectly clear from the language used. The presence or absence of a 
specific obligation must be determined in accordance with the proper 
meaning of the words used in their text and context; this is the abso- 
lutely basic norm for interpreting or understanding law (canon 18). 

There are many ways in canonical Latin to express obligation. In Eng- 
lish these may be translated in a variety of ways: must, shall, should, it 
is necessary, lawful, unlawful, prohibited, etc. All connote obligation, 
whether of positive prescriptions or of negative prohibitions; all must be 
obeyed. 

Some features of this Instruction should be briefly noted: 

1) Much of the legislation in the Instruction is not new, some dating 
back to St. Pius X. This means that many of these norms were of obliga- 
tion prior to the effective date of the Instruction. This is a reminder of 
the unfortunate fact that for half a century the Popes have been trying 
to secure compliance with the laws of sacred music and the liturgy — 
ever since the motu proprio Inter pastoralis officii which Pius X called 
a “juridical Code of sacred music.” 

2) It would be a grave mistake to think that the name “Instruction” 
means that a mere exhortation was intended. Documents of this kind 
from the Holy See must be judged according to their tenor, in this case 
as imposing true obligations. (See Michiels, Normae Generales Juris 
Canonici [2. ed., Paris: Desclée, 1949], I, 155—156.) 

3) Some have no doubt experienced difficulty with the Instruction 
because a few of its norms appear indefinite. This does not mean that 
there is no obligation to obey; it simply means that the matter com- 
manded must be judged according to a prudent moral estimate. 

For example, the commentator’s explanations must be few, sober, and 
opportune (no. 96c). This is obligatory; it would be a violation of ec- 
clesiastical law for the commentator to give many or flamboyant or in- 
opportune interpretations during sacred rites. Yet it was not feasible 
for the lawmaker to give more specific directions, to say how many sen- 
tences the commentator may use, to indicate the precise points at which 
he may interrupt the service, etc. The fact that some discretion is left 
to the subject of the law does not lessen his obligation to obey. 

This must be applied to the broad problem of vocal participation in 
general. In connection with sung Mass, the Instruction sets a specific 
minimum norm: teaching all the faithful the simple responses (no. 25a) 
and one of the chant Masses (no. 25b). For low Mass, the obligation is 
stated broadly — the Mass “demands” participation (no. 22); the faith- 
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ful must not be “strangers or mute spectators” but should “exercise the 
kind of participation which is required by so great a mystery and which 
yields most abundant fruit” (no. 28). This is followed by a variety of 
modes and degrees, from the lowest to the highest, without any definite 
or specific obligation to employ one or the other. 

Does this mean that those who have the care of souls are free of obli- 
gation in this regard? Far from it. The kind and measure of participation 
may not be specified ; that is left to the honest and enlightened judgment 
of those concerned, principally the pastors of souls. But the obligation 
most certainly exists: to teach and encourage the participation which 
will bear fruit unto perfection. 

The Holy See cannot be expected to spell out every detail, to know 
every last circumstance, to settle every problem for every last parish of 
the Latin Church. Nor is it necessarily desirable that a rigid and uniform 
pattern be imposed in an area where there is a possibility of liturgical 
growth. What is imposed by the supreme authority of the Church is a 
moral obligation to celebrate the divine mysteries in a fitting manner, 
with whatever participation of the faithful we can achieve. 

Needless to say, this should be more rather than less, and the spirit 
of the Instruction should be fulfilled zealously and obediently, with an 
understanding of the doctrinal foundations upon which it rests (nos. 
1-2; 12-14; 22; 93). 


May the Leonine prayers be omitted after a dialogue Mass? 

If low Mass is celebrated with one of the more elaborate forms of lay 
participation — for example, with more of the Latin dialogue than the 
brief responses by the faithful, with the addition of hymns, with the 
assistance of commentator or lector, or the like — there would certainly 
seem to be sufficient “solemnity” to justify omitting the Leonine prayers 
after Mass. On the other hand, if the dialogue Mass is a simple weekday 
Mass with the congregation making only the short responses, the Leonine 
prayers should be said; such a dialogue Mass cannot be considered out 
of the ordinary. 

No definitive or exhaustive list of occasions on which these prayers 
may be left out has ever been issued by the Congregation of Sacred Rites. 
In its 1913 decree on the subject (SRC 4305), the Congregation per- 
mitted their omission “if Mass is celebrated with some solemnity or if 
some sacred function or pious exercise follows Mass, the celebrant re- 
maining at the altar.” 

Understandably, various opinions and examples of “some solemnity” 
have been offered in this connection. While we can hardly expect any 
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mention of the dialogue Mass in a general decree issued over four decades 
ago, it is still lawful to apply the principle, and this has been done above. 


ADORATION OF THE CROSS ON GOOD FRIDAY 


At the Good Friday service, the rubrics seem to allow only two possi- 
bilities: individual kissing of the Cross by the people or the elevation of 
the Cross for silent veneration by all together. 1) Is it permissible to 
combine these alternatives, so that at least some of the faithful may kiss 
the Cross individually? 2) May additional large crosses be used so that 
everyone may take part, even in crowded churches? 

1) Yes, it is certainly permissible to combine the two methods or 
rites. In this case, as many of the faithful as possible or at least repre- 
sentative members of the faithful should be allowed to perform the litur- 
gical act of kissing the holy Cross. Then, if crowded conditions are in 
fact serious, the celebrant may hold up the Cross and invite the people to 
adore in silence for a few moments. 

Two observations must be added. This method of combining indi- 
vidual kissing of the Cross with the “collective veneration” is much pref- 
erable to the complete omission of individual veneration by the laity. 
The Holy See, in providing the “collective veneration” as a second-best 
alternative in difficult circumstances, surely did not wish to curtail “this 
personal and liturgical, therefore public, encounter of the believer with 
the Cross” (Antonelli). 

Moreover, the alternative of silent veneration by all the faithful to- 
gether is allowed only under the most restricted conditions: “if it should 
be foreseen that the adoration of the holy Cross can scarcely be per- 
formed without harm to good order and devotion.” The length of time 
consumed by the individual veneration is not in itself sufficient reason 
to employ the alternative method — after all, the Holy Week Order pro- 
vides the very lengthy chants of the Jmproperia to accompany the rite. It 
would obviously be an abuse to omit the individual kissing of the Cross 
by the faithful and then to have an extra-liturgical rite of veneration 
after the service. 

2) The use of additional large crosses — each held by two acolytes in 
a convenient part of the church and accompanied by two other acolytes 
with lighted candles — is neither prescribed nor forbidden. The practice, 
originally proposed by an official of the Congregation of Rites, seems to 
be outside the rubrics rather than contrary to them. It has the advantage 
of permitting individual veneration of the Cross in an expeditious 
and orderly fashion even under difficult conditions in large, crowded 
churches. Frederick R. McManus 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


ALTAR FACING THE PEOPLE 

To the Editor: — In a parish church there are serious disadvantages in 
offering Mass at a temporary altar facing the people. In terms of the 
strict letter of the law it may be “perfectly lawful” to do so, as Father 
McManus stated in the January 1959 WorsuiP (p. 123). But it is diffi- 
cult to see how the practice can be recommended. 

The chief objection to it was indicated by J. Léw in his commentary 
on the decree of the Congregation of Rites issued June 1, 1957 (WorsHIP 
31 [1956-1957] 579). Article 8 of the decree had strictly forbidden 
locating the eucharistic tabernacle apart from an altar, either in the wall 
or to the side or behind the altar, etc. In explaining the reason for this 
prohibition, he wrote: “It will suffice to point out that the practice — 
not infrequently found — of affixing a tabernacle in the wall of the apse 
behind the altar when the latter is versus populum, forces the celebrant 
to turn his back constantly to the Blessed Sacrament. The drawing of 
curtains is only a palliative and no remedy. If Christ in the Sacrament 
is the Lord of the house, then He must be respected as such at all times, 
including the time of celebration of Mass.” 

L. Renwart raised the same objection in his commentary (Nouvelle 
Revue Théologique 79 [1957] 860, n. 15), noting the “irreverence toward 
the Eucharist, to which the celebrant turns his back during the entire 
Mass”; though he was considering the case of a Blessed Sacrament altar 
located behind the main altar —a practice not contrary to the decree, 
provided Mass is regularly celebrated at this altar of reservation (cf. 
Article 3). Years before the decree, P.—R. Régamey had called attention 
to the unsatisfactoriness of this solution, “so popular today,” in similar 
terms (“Architecture de l’autel et exigences liturgiques,” La Maison- 
Dieu 29 [1952] 76-77). 

The proposed use of a temporary altar versus populum in the sanc- 
tuary of a parish church will obviously mean that the reserved Sacrament 
is subjected to this same thoughtless irreverence throughout Mass. And 
if Mass is offered at the high altar only the minimum of once a week, 
how can our people be expected to appreciate the central importance of 
the high altar in their parish church? In the above article (pp. 75, 76) 
Pére Régamey pointed out that “everything in the church should con- 
verge toward the main altar and radiate from it” and called attention to 
the need of “awakening the devotion of the faithful to the altar of sacri- 
fice as such, whereas they are apt to see in it only a support for the 
tabernacle.” 
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Yet where the Sunday parish Mass and nearly all the weekday Masses 
are offered on a temporary altar facing the people—a practice not 
unheard of — it seems almost inevitable that the faithful will regard the 
altar of their church as precisely a support for the tabernacle, for that is 
the only function most of them will see it fulfill. It is somewhat incon- 
gruous to have a parish church designed and constructed around the 
main altar of sacrifice and then offer the sacrifice of the Mass regularly 
on another altar near the communion rail—an altar that presum- 
ably has no baldachin, that has at best a perfunctory predella, that lacks 
even the dignity of stability and permanence. The incongruity is height- 
ened when the church and its main altar have been solemnly consecrated. 

It would seem more appropriate, therefore, to urge discontinuance of 
the practice of offering Mass on such temporary altars rather than suggest 
its introduction. 

St. John’s Abbey Benedict R. Avery, O.S.B. 


To the Editor: — Father Avery raises two objections to the use of a 
temporary altar versus populum and concludes that the practice should 
be discontinued. My conclusion would be the opposite: Admitting that 
such difficulties exist, we should try to solve them without abandoning 
the Mass “toward the people.” This, it seems to me, is the sense of what 
Pope Pius said on the subject at the Assisi-Rome Congress of 1956. 

It should be noted first that Father Avery does not question the law- 
fulness of the temporary (or, for that matter, permanent) altar erected 
versus populum, nor does he question the lawfulness of celebrating Mass 
in this way. He challenges rather the wisdom or expediency of the rite 
in view of the disadvantages which he proposes. (Apparently he does 
not deny the desirability or pastoral benefits of Mass versus populum in 
itself, provided it is celebrated at a permanent high altar constructed 
for that purpose.) 

1) The first disadvantage is the possible irreverence toward the 
Blessed Sacrament if the celebrant’s back is turned to the tabernacle 
of the high altar. 

This problem does not exist if the second, temporary altar is at some 
distance from the high altar, or if the two altars are on quite different 
levels, etc. If, however, space is so limited that the two altars are very 
close, the difficulty may be overcome by removing the Blessed Sacra- 
ment — for the time of Mass — to a temporary tabernacle upon another 
altar of the church. Such a removal of the Blessed Sacrament is neces- 
sary, for example, when a bishop celebrates pontifical Mass at an altar 
of reservation. In the present case the removal of the Blessed Sacrament 
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from the high altar during the celebration of Mass at the temporary 
altar would do away with any problem of irreverence. 

The likelihood of disrespect toward the holy Eucharist should not 
be exaggerated, especially since notions of reverence and irreverence 
are so variable. No one considers the celebrant disrespectful when he 
turns his back directly to the tabernacle each time he greets the people 
at Mass, distributes holy Communion, or preaches from the Communion 
rail. “Thoughtless irreverence” seems to be a harsh judgment on priests 
who have tried to celebrate Mass worthily in difficult circumstances. 

2) The second disadvantage argued by Father Avery is the neglect of 
the high altar (with the tabernacle of reservation) in favor of a tem- 
porary altar versus populum. 

At the outset we should make a clear distinction: If the second altar 
versus populum is really temporary and used only occasionally, no dis- 
advantage can be alleged. The central importance of the high altar is 
not diminished if, for grave pastoral reasons, a second altar is set up now 
and again. If, on the other hand, the “temporary” altar is in constant 
use — almost every day, as Father Avery envisions — we should try 
to overcome the disadvantage. 

Possibly this may be achieved simply by allowing the temporary altar, 
by its position and prominence, to share the church’s architectural focus 
with the high altar. The second altar would then be seen as the substitute 
for, and a kind of extension of, the high altar itself. Any misconceptions 
regarding the high altar might be obviated by explaining the whole 
matter to the faithful. 

We should maintain strongly the principle of the high altar as the 
church’s architectural and artistic focus, in spite of the prevailing tend- 
ency in many places to emphasize the tabernacle or even the altar cross 
at the expense of the altar, through lighting, proportions, etc. The high 
altar is the central point toward which all else should converge. At the 
same time, however, the altar’s significance in the scale of values is sec- 
ondary to the meaning of the Eucharist as the Church’s sacrifice. It is 
secondary to the person of the celebrating priest with whom the faithful 
should be most closely united at Mass. And it is these values which are 
manifested by Mass versus populum and which seem often to outweigh 
the obstacles and disadvantages. 

The temporary altar is not proposed as an ideal, but in many cases 

“it is necessary if we grant the pastoral and theological worth of Mass 
celebrated toward the people. Most churches cannot be reconstructed 
in their sanctuary areas. Many have very limited distances between altar 
and Communion rail. Many have no separate chapels for reservation of 
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the Blessed Sacrament. In others side chapels would not be suitable for 
reservation. The introduction of even a temporary versus populum in 
such places should not be condemned. 

To round out the picture somewhat, we should note that this kind of 
Mass celebration has accompanied the liturgical apostolate wherever it 
has flourished — as a logical if not necessary consequence of deeper 
understanding of the people’s needs and of sounder appreciation of the 
Mass of the Roman rite. The Holy See may decree an ultimate answer to 
the accidental technical problems; in the meantime we should not 
sacrifice the advantages permitted by existing liturgical law in complete 
harmony with liturgical tradition. 

Mass “toward the people” is not a cure-all for our liturgical ills. It 
does remove, on occasion at least, one obstacle to understanding and 
participation. At the beginning of the sacred Canon, for example, the 
priest invites the people to offer the Eucharist: “Let us give thanks to 
the Lord our God.” The people are more likely to respond in their 
hearts and with their tongues if they look upon the priest face to face. 
The profound reasons for Mass versus populum were well explained 
by Father Miller in the January issue of WorsHIP. They seem to be 
weightier than the obstacles which are in fact superable. 

The Catholic University of America Frederick R. McManus 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE BRIDGE: A YEARBOOK OF JUDAEO-CHRISTIAN STUDIES III. 
Edited by John M. Oesterreicher. Pantheon Books, New York. 1958. Pp. 383. 
Cloth, $4.50. 


A dialogue may be of many modes: informative, persuasive, argu- 
mentative. It may be keyed low as when a man attempts to convey to 
another what is hidden in the depths of the heart; it may be wisely 
erudite as when a man offers another the fruit of years of research; it 
may be trenchant as when a man clearly defines his own position, seeking 
truth not compromise. Agreement, dissent, explanation all have a place 
in dialogue as they do in the third volume of The Bridge which in 
breadth, brilliance and mastery equals if not surpasses earlier volumes. 

This project has met with favor: English Benedictines recognize 
Father Oesterreicher’s “burning desire to promote enlightened and 
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understanding love between Christian and Jew.” Spanish scholars ac- 
claim the work as “the mature fruit of love, understanding and grace.” 
Bishop Wright sees that the editor’s delicate and necessary task is “an 
essential part of the work Christ Himself came to do and commanded 
His Church to continue.” 

Yet criticism has not been lacking: its main sources are three. There 
are those who cannot accept the consequences of the words of Pius XI, 
“Spiritually we are all Semites.” Others would prefer to examine the 
implications of the Pope’s words more aggressively than is done in these 
studies. Still others cannot see that the objectives of the Judaeo-Christian 
institute can be obtained within a theological framework. Such criticism 
is a reminder of the difficulties inherent in any apologetic endeavor and 
explains the cause of Emerson’s observation that men build more walls 
than bridges. Such criticism may be valid up to a point but it misses the 
meaning of the whole of this yearbook and of each of its parts. And the 
parts of volume III are excellent. 

There is a penetrating analysis of “The Prophets: Bearers of the 
Word,” by Frederick L. Moriarty, S.J., a forceful and subtly profound 
study of “Buber and the Significance of Jesus,” by Gerard Sloyan, an 
enlightening examination of “Theological Aspects of the State of Israel,” 
by Edward H. Flannery, and an authoritative appraisal of the vast 
literature on “Yahweh, the Divine Name,” by Myles Bourke. With his 
usual verve and lightning insights, Barry Ulanov discusses “Job and 
His Comforters,” and describes “Abraham Rattner, Painter of Anguish,” 
with the same easy competence. Father Oesterreicher’s evaluation of 
“The Hasidic Movement” is undoubtedly the best concise summary 
available in English. 

These are only some of the topics that figure in the dialogue but they 
give some indication of the book’s power and variety. They also point 
to the fact that a dialogue need not be merely a conversation of man 
with man; it may be man’s communication with God. To the meeting 
of Jew and Christian in this greater dialogue, the gentleness, wisdom 
and clarity of The Bridge leads. 

Manhattanville College Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 


Purchase, N.Y. 


GOD AND HIS PEOPLE. Book II of the Christian Life Series. By Sister 
Jane Marie, O.P., and Thomas Barrosse, C.S.C. Fides Publishers, Chicago. 
1958. Pp. xvi-456. Cloth, $2.80. 

Not long ago a college student, one of our parishioners, approached 
me with the question, “Why don’t we learn more about the Bible in 
Catholic high schools?” A product of such an institution himself, he 
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was then finding his faith challenged on the basis of the Scriptures and 
too often found himself without the answers. The first part of this text, 
third in the series to be published (cf. WorsHip XXXII, 437f.), will 
provide the alert teacher with the material necessary to satisfy this 
deficiency. As a well-known American figure in the liturgical aposto- 
late has insisted, Bible and liturgy are like two sides of one’s hand: in- 
separable. Growth in knowledge of the Word insures more intelligent 
worship. God and His People was written not only to increase knowledge 
of the Bible, but with the specific goal to foster the “student’s more 
mature worship of God.” 

The second section of the volume begins the theological-scientific ap- 
proach to Christian doctrine, which continues through Volume III and 
the first part of Volume IV of the series. 

According to the brochure published before the Christian Life Series 
was marketed, the basic philosophy for teaching Christian doctrine to 
adolescents involves the satisfaction of three desires: 1) for a philosophy 
of life, 2) for self-realization and self-dedication, and 3) for freedom 
from over-direction on the part of adults. This text lives up to its goals. 

The masterful synopsis of the Bible appears to be lacking, however, 
in the control that (it seems) should be exercised by the dictum of St. 
Jerome: “To be ignorant of the Scriptures is to be ignorant of Christ.” 
This is true in the surprising paucity of references to typology. Such 
obvious examples as Isaac, Joseph, Moses, and Josue, as types of Christ; 
Judith as a type of the Blessed Virgin; manna (Eucharist) and the 
promised land (heaven) are passed over; although Melchisedech, the 
Passover, and the exodus are explained as types. The photographed works 
of art (good in themselves) also reflect the lack of typological approach. 
The “Basic Rules for Biblical Study,” given on page 19, do not include 
a most important one: How does this passage tell me more about Christ? 
Dom Damasus Winzen’s Pathways in Holy Scripture or Mother Sulli- 
van’s God’s Word and Work will be a helpful complement for the teacher 
using this book. 

A few final impressions: personally, I think that, if footnotes are to 
be of any value, their place is on the same pages as the citation. The 
“Suggested Reading” interspersed liberally throughout the first part of 
the book is missed in the second, theological part. One could also wish 
that the authors had been consistent in the use of the pronoun referring 
to God: although several different translations of the Bible were used, 
some effort could have been made to employ either “Thou” or “You” 
throughout the book. 

Jamestown, N.D. Rev. James Schumacher 
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THE INNER LIFE OF WORSHIP. By Charles M. Magsam. M. M. Grail 
Publications, St. Meinrad, Ind. 1958. Pp. ix-323. Cloth, $4.50. 

Father Magsam discusses in this book a subject of particular impor- 
tance for the liturgical apostolate: the relation between communal public 
worship and the interior piety of the individual. This subject was also 
discussed at the recent Cincinnati Liturgical Week in a workshop en- 
titled, “Spiritual Formation and the Liturgy.” In the October 1958 issue 
of Emmanuel, its editor, Father Raymond Tartre, S.S.S., summarized 
that discussion as follows: “Spiritual formation not merely aims to make 
man individually perfect, but to dispose him to take part in the great 
offering of the Mystical Body to the glory of God in union with Christ. 
All ascetic practices are animated by the ultimate purpose of making 
us true adorers in spirit and in truth. . . . Again it was noted that 
spiritual formation has as principal objective to increase faith, hope and 
charity —the indispensable condition or disposition to offer perfect 
worship to the Father in union with the perfect offerer, Christ our Head, 
High Priest and Mediator” (p. 389). 

This general purpose of asceticism, so well stated above, will of course 
be the principal thesis of any book such as Fr. Magsam’s. The author’s 
treatment is marred, however, by a tendency to digression. He also is 
wont to present varying points of view on a subject that tend to obscure 
the principal theme. His chapter on the Mass as the heart of worship 
is a case in point. Extended treatment of individual prayers in the Mass 
tend to obscure the principal ways in which the Mass can be called cen- 
tral to worship. There are, in addition, a number of points of historical 
interest that are open to question: the secret was formerly said softly 
(p. 116); the reason for simple, “spiritual” worship in the early Church 
(p. 69) — Jungmann considers this a stress of pre-Gnostic days on “wor- 
ship in spirit and truth.” One could also wish for a more liberal use of 
Scripture in evaluating liturgy and spirituality. 

Despite these criticisms, the book presents provocative and fruitful 
approaches to many questions in this field. The chapters on the sacra- 
ments and the sacramentals are deserving of special mention in this 
regard. 

Father Magsam has made a contribution to a very important subject. 
A thorough understanding of the liturgy and subjective piety is necessary 
if the liturgical apostolate is to be worthy of its high objectives. 
Nazareth Hall Rev. Thomas J. Conroy 


St. Paul, Minn. 


OUR MASS EXPLAINED. By Msgr. Chevrot. Translated by P. Holland- 
Smith. The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 1958. Pp. 241. Cloth, $3.75. 
The Liturgical Press has given its patrons another aid toward pro- 
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moting the liturgical apostolate by publishing this translation of Mon- 
signor Chevrot’s popular Notre Messe. Evidently the author first tried 
his thirty-six chapters as so many verbal instructions, and the priest or 
religious who reads them will want to use them in a similar way. Father 
Clifford Howell, S.J., has already recommended them as “an immense 
help to priests who are looking for material for Mass-instructions.” 
They will be this indeed, for there is both a richness of information and 
a warmth of treatment in the simple presentation that makes the book a 
very appealing explanation of our Mass. 

Priests who have timidly approached the commendable practice of a 
daily homily will find encouragement in one section directed to them. 
Here the author reminds us, “Actually, the readings of the Mass of the 
Catechumens, the purpose of which is the instruction of Christians, are 
meant to be commented on; this is the purpose of the homily.” 

Bearing in mind Pope Pius XII’s insistence that “intelligent and active 
participation on the part of the faithful cannot be realized unless they 
receive adequate instruction,” the conscientious pastor of souls will 
welcome a book like this, well designed to help him carry out the Holy 
Father’s wishes and his own zealous desire to lead his flock to higher 
pastures. Quoting the Curé d’Ars, “If a man could understand this mys- 
tery well, he would die of love,” the author modestly hopes that “at least 
a better understanding of our Mass will make easier for us that life of 
charity which all the saints have derived from it.” These lessons will, 
as intended, help to that end. 

Villa Madonna Rev. Peter A. Nearing 
Bras d’Or, Nova Scotia 

HANDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN FEASTS AND CUSTOMS. The Year of 
the Lord in Liturgy and Foiklore. By Francis X. Weiser, S.J. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York. 1958. Pp. viii-366. Cloth, $4.95. 

In this volume, Father Weiser has increased his already considerable 
contribution to our understanding of the origins of the principal feasts 
and more especially of the traditions and folk-customs that came to sur- 
round these solemn observances. Those acquainted with the author’s 
previous studies in this field on Christmas, Easter and the principal 
holydays will find a considerable amount of repetition in this volume. 
The new material is chiefly concerned with weekdays, ember days, and 
a greatly expanded section on Sunday observances. The other sections 
of the book have likewise been expanded considerably from their original 
publication so that the new material, the dust jacket asserts, exceeds 
one third of the volume. It is thus a worthwhile purchase even for those 
possessing the preceding volumes. 

For those unacquainted with Fr. Weiser’s work, this volume is warmly 
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recommended. Perusal of any section will soon make evident the spiritual 
enrichment of the liturgy that can accompany these observances when 
they are carried out with understanding of their content. Since the litur- 
gical year itself is sacramental in nature, such observances cannot help 
enlarging the feast’s power of signifying and consequently deepening 
our living of the Christ-life. Moreover, the information given is a rich 
source of historical knowledge that is both unusually accurate and 
generous in detail. 

Nazareth Hall Rev. Thomas P. Conroy 
St. Paul, Minn. 


THE GOSPEL STORY. Based on the translation of the Four Gospels by 
Ronald Knox. Arranged in a continuous narrative with explanations by 
Ronald Cox, C.M. Sheed & Ward, New York. 1958. Pp. 437. Cloth, $4.50. 

Father Ronald Cox, professor at Holy Cross College, Mosgiel, the 
regional seminary for New Zealand, has again done in the twentieth 
century what Tatian’s Diatesseron did in the second century, that is, he 
has made a continuous narrative of the accounts of the four evangelists 
without reduplicating or sacrificing a single incident. One difference is 
that while scholars dispute as to what version Tatian employed, the ver- 
sion used by Father Cox is that of the late Monsignor Ronald Knox. 

St. Luke’s Hellenistic dedication to Theophilus forms the prelude to 
the whole mosaic. The modern “Diatesseron” appears on the left hand 
page, and on the right hand page in slightly smaller print is Father Cox’s 
commentary. 

For beginners in New Testament reading, this is a convenient and eye- 
saving device. No tedious counting of verse numbers and matching them 
with the numbers in the commentary is necessary. When a paragraph in 
the Gospel text ends, the paragraph of commentary on the opposite page 
also comes to an end. This is at times vexing to the trained exegete be- 
cause he may desire more information, sources, and reasons. Father 
Cox, however, seldom enters the realm of the speculative. For example, 
Christ’s birth occurred on December 25, that of John on June 24, just 
as the Roman liturgy observes them. The year of Christ’s birth is 5 B.C., 
that of His death is 30 A.p. 

Most incidents besides having a caption in bold print have also the year 
and month added. At the end of the book there is a very convenient table 
in seven columns, the first giving the date; the second, the title of the 
incident; the next four, the references to the evangelists; and the last, 
the page reference. 

The book is intended principally for people who wish to discipline 
themselves to a certain daily period of New Testament reading but who 
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desire explanations of less obvious points in the sacred text. And, in- 
cidentally, the easy every-day flow of the language must not beguile the 
reader into doubting the solidity of the exegesis. It is the distillation of 
sound and thorough scholarship. 

To those who find delight in clever Latin verse, the couplets at the 
beginning should prove to be enjoyable. Ronald Knox lived to see the 
plans of some of the work of Ronald Cox, and hence, shortly before his 
death (1957), he penned the dedicatory verse in which the play on words, 
“Ambo Ronaldi, Noxque Coxque” plays an interesting part. 

College of St. Thomas Walter H. Peters 
St. Paul, Minn. 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE. By Joseph Dillersberger. Translated from 
the German. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1958. Pp. 558. Cloth, 


$5.75. 

When we advise people to take their spiritual reading from the Bible 
they often find that some commentary is needed to help them find the 
full import of the words of Scripture. Most authors give their comments 
in bits and snatches and leave to the reader the ungrateful task of putting 
these dry bones together. Dr. Dillersberger has chosen to give his com- 
mentary as one continuous whole, prefixing to each of the five ‘Books’ 
into which his work is divided the text of the Douay-Rheims version. 
The result is a work that can be used for reflective, meditative reading. 

There is a pleasant variety of treatment, ranging from almost verse 
by verse commentary in the annunciation account to paragraph by para- 
graph commentary in the story of the passion and resurrection. 

How well has the author succeeded in presenting such a theological 
and devotional commentary? Some parts come off much better than 
others. It is disappointing to find opinions advanced that have been 
abandoned by modern Scripture scholars: that Mary Magdalen is the 
sinful woman of chapter seven; that “differences in detail make it pos- 
sible that our Lord spoke the parable of the sower on different occa- 
sions”; that the image of the Trinity is often brought forward by St. 
Luke, as for example by compressing Matthew’s eight Beatitudes into 
three; that Mary learned at the annunciation that even in God there is 
an expression, a “Word” from Son to Father, and vice versa, and hence 
she no longer hesitated to speak; that Mary chose the optative rather 
than the subjunctive (in Aramaic!) to say: “Be it done to me . . .”; 
that Simon of Cyrene carried the long beam of the cross, joined it seems 
to the cross-piece, and our Lord the other end. 

However, if the reader will refrain from taking as proof what is, no 
doubt, often meant only as rhetorical comment, he will find much in 
this work to nourish his meditation on the inspired word of God. 
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The translator has done his work well. Let us hope that he will give 
us more of Dr. Dillersberger’s commentaries in English. 
Maryknoll, N.Y. Vincent P. Mallon, M.M. 


THE MASS: CHRISTIANS AROUND THE ALTAR. By the Community 
of Saint-Séverin. Translated by Margaret Clark. Fides Publications, Chicago. 
1958. Pp. 155. Cloth, $3.25. 

Once again we are indebted to Fides Publishers for giving us the 
translation of an important European book that has an impressive mes- 
sage for those interested in making the liturgy of the Church vital in 
the lives of the faithful. 

The Mass: Christians around the Altar presents both the practical 
experiences and the considered opinions of a group of diocesan priests 
to whom the great Cardinal Suhard committed the regeneration of a 
moribund parish in the heart of the Latin Quarter of Paris. 

In 1948, the small group of priests began their mission by themselves 
forming a fraternal community, praying and working together, so they 
could fashion a living community of the parish entrusted to them, that 
of St. Séverin. 

Since the Mass best expresses the community of Christians with one 
another and with Christ their head, it was around the altar that these 
zealous priests concentrated their efforts. The first part of their book is 
practically a written record of their collaborative instructions to help 
their people understand and love the Mass. It can well be studied and 
used by pastors who have the same ambition. 

The various stages of the Mass are treated with a keen appreciation 
both of their theological significance and of the psychological needs of 
those participating in them. The chapters in this section could well be 
the subject matter for a series of sermons. 

The second part of the book, devoted to “Particular Aspects and 
Practical Achievements,” recounts some of the basic means employed by 
the St. Séverin clergy to bring the Mass alive for their people. Some will 
be surprised to discover a chapter on “Should the Collection Be Abol- 
ished?” They may be even more surprised at the practical conclusion 
that what matters is to give this necessary action its true meaning. 

There can be no doubt that the vigorous approach to the liturgy is 
effecting a new type of revolution in France, one that is reclaiming 
thousands of strayed sheep to the fold. The bold efforts of such priests 
as those at St. Séverin are not spectacular innovations. Rather are they 
a conscientious and concerted program to bring Christians back to the 
primitive appreciation of what it means to worship together around 
the altar. 

Aurora, Colo. Rev. Francis Syrianey 
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THE LORD OF HISTORY. Reflections on the Inner Meaning of History. 
Translated by Nigel Abercrombie. Longmans, London; Regnery, Chicago. 
1958. Pp. viii-375. Cloth, $5.00. 

What is the purpose of time? For Origen it was to allow of the return 
of free wills to God, a process which cannot be gradual. It is the stage, 
the setting, for the progressive deification of mankind. At the start he 
had been made a perfect creature, but his return after the fall is slow. 
Step by step, in gradual succession, he improves. So too it is by single, 
saving acts that the Lord breaks into time and carries all things forward 
to the last age of the world. 

In this series of papers Pére Daniélou develops numerous biblical and 
patristic themes, but chiefly the notion that Christianity’s distinguishing 
characteristic is that it is a historical religion. It is not merely a hymn 
to the recurrent cycles of nature and life upon the earth (though these 
lesser deeds of God are “sacraments” or signs of His greater deeds). 
Rather, the Christian religion is based squarely on those successive, i.e., 
non-cyclic magnalia Dei which began with time: creation, the covenant 
with Noah, the election of Abraham, the exodus from Egypt, the king- 
dom of David, the incarnation of Christ and His resurrection, the sacra- 
ments of the Church and the last judgment. The author shows himself in 
his different essays a skilful change-ringer whose great themes never 
escape him despite the complexity of his variations. Never very far from 
his thoughts, either, are the cultural and linguistic variety possible in 
the Body of Christ, and the universality of missionary apostolate. 

Certain of these essays are tightly argued (“Introduction,” “Symbolism 
and History,” “Christology and History”). A few are biblical themes 
fairly fully developed, e.g., “Magnalia Dei” on wrath as the closest 
human analogue to God’s transcendence, “The Song of the Vine,” and 
“The Banquet of the Poor.” The latter is the best eucharistic or “liturgi- 
cal” piece in the book, despite its abrupt ending on the nature of the Last 
Supper. For the eschatological character of the banquet theme in both 
Testaments and especially in the meals taken by Christ during His life- 
time there is little to rival it in popular writing. (One mentions immedi- 
ately the Grail-Roguet essay, “The Eucharist,” in the recently available 
Christ in His Sacraments, Theology Library, ed. Henry, VI, 93-198.) 

Daniélou’s recent Théologie du Judéo-Christianisme, Vol. I, on the 
history of the pre-Nicene period does much to temper the reservations 
lodged against him for his majestic generalities at high speed. It is true 
that Rudolf Otto, Guillet and Cullmann stalk his pages. Nonetheless, his 
familiarity with the Bible, the inter-testamental period and the Fathers 
is such that we can only express gratitude to him for enriching us at this 
period when a Catholic biblical theology in English is in its infancy. 

The Catholic Univeristy of America Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan 
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EDUCATION AND THE LITURGY. 18th North American Liturgical 
Week Proceedings. The Liturgical Conference, Elsberry, Mo. 1958. Pp. 198. 
Paper, $2.00. 

It was a kind of homecoming that the Liturgical Conference celebrated 


in August of 1957 when more than 2200 delegates met at St. John’s 
Abbey for the 18th National Liturgical Week. The liturgical movement 
in America had been given an initial launching at Collegeville when the 
first National Liturgical Day was held there in 1929. The 1957 count- 
down has been transcribed now and bears the timely title “Education 
and the Liturgy.” 

Abbot Baldwin Dworschak’s wish, expressed in his welcoming address, 
that we get “a realistic, down-to-earth conviction of the vital importance 
of using the liturgy not only as the Church’s way of teaching the historical 
facts of the redemption but also as the Church’s official method of 
spiritual direction” — this wish comes true as the mere titles of the 
major papers indicate. Of special importance are Father Diekmann’s 
“Two Approaches to Understanding the Sacraments”; Father Sigur’s 
“Relationship between the Teaching and Priestly Powers”; and an espe- 
cially excellent treatment of “Teaching in the Liturgy According to the 
New Testament” by Father Siegman. 

This already well orbiting conference is given a veritable third-stage 
thrust by the printing, in summary form, of the discussions of the sixteen 
special sessions which were a special feature of the Collegeville Week. 
These combine to make a splendid volume which the harassed educators 


of today will do well to consider seriously. 
St. John’s Abbey Daniel Durken, O.S.B. 


A CATHOLIC CHILD’S BOOK ABOUT THE MASS. By Rev. Louis A. 
Gales. Catechetical Guild Educational Society, St. Paul. 1958. Pp. 46. Cloth, 


$1.95. 
Pictures and text combine to make this an interesting book on the 


Mass for children. On the large pages there are forty-four full color 
photographs of priest and servers at various parts of the Mass, and a 
forty-fifth photograph of the altar alone, with the caption “There will 
always be another Mass.” 

The photos are excellent. One of the best points is the simplicity of 
the altar: no baroque decorations to distract the eye. Colorful end pages 
and borders by William de J. Rutherfoord are good, and his painting of 
an offertory procession in an ancient church is appropriate. His other 
two paintings, however, detract from the unity of the book and might 
well have been omitted: angels to illustrate the Gloria (who can paint 
angels to the satisfaction of critical readers?) and the agony in the gar- 
den to illustrate a point of doctrine on the offertory. 
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In the text, Fr. Gales includes a surprising amount of history, theology, 
symbolism and translations or paraphrases of actual Mass texts. The 
preface of the Mass, mistakenly introduced as the one for Sundays, is the 
common preface. This is just as well, since the Sunday preface is rather 
long and harder for children to understand. All of the text presented 
by Fr. Gales is readily understandable by grammar school children, and 
the headings in larger type on each page can be read to younger children. 
Collegeville, Minn. Elizabeth A. Doyle 


OUR CHILDREN AND OURSELVES. By Etienne De Greef. Clonmore and 
Reynolds, Dublin. 1958. Pp. 151. Cloth, 16s. 
While this book contains some excellent material, I should be wary of 


recommending it to an expectant mother, unless she had a fairly thorough 
background in child psychology. The author entertains some very pessi- 
mistic opinions about the chances of a happy life for the average baby. 
I quote: “A child will be born. Since it gave the first suspicion of life, it 
has either been blessed or cursed. The whole of its life will be marked by 
its father’s first reflexions on hearing the news, by the start of joy or 
anguish on the part of its mother.” I am totally unable to accept this 
idea. Granted, if the parents did not want the child, that would be one 
thing; an instinctive fear or unwillingness at the first instant of knowing 
they were to become parents might rather show a mature realization of 
the serious responsibilities of parenthood, a praiseworthy attitude indeed. 

“Psychoanalysis is a distinguishing feature in the education of young 
Americans. . . .” I beg to differ, and I feel confident that most Ameri- 
can teachers will join me in challenging that statement. Psychoanalysis 
is a therapeutic treatment employed by doctors in curing mental and 
emotional ills. It most emphatically is not a teaching tool in the Ameri- 
can classroom! 

Making ample allowance for the difference in cultural backgrounds 
and social standards of Europe and America, I can see this book as worth- 
while reading for the student of child psychology. For the average 
American parent I fear it would be rather a source of confusion and dis- 
couragement. 

Academy of the Holy Angels 
Minneapolis Sister Jean Patrice, C.S.J. 


THE CHURCH INCARNATE. The Sacred Function of Christian Architec- 
ture. By Rudolf Schwarz. Translated by Cynthia Harris. Henry Regnery 
Company, Chicago. 1958. Pp. 231. Cloth, $7.50. 

This is the first English translation of a book originally published in 
Germany in 1938 under the title of Vom Bau der Kirche. its aim tran- 
scends both the utilitarian and the esthetic and tries to touch the heart 
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of church building, the sense of the sacred. It aims to inspire. Its tone is 
poetic and intuitional. 

According to its author, the book is meant as a primer. As such it 
tries to restate elemental and universal notions. But what are these no- 
tions? Here the book is rather confused. It begins with cosmic symbolism, 
the inherent symbolism of the natural world. This is good, but instead 
of proceeding effectively from this to the Christian revelation, the book 
tends to move backward into a kind of cosmic mysticism and sacred ge- 
ometry reminiscent of the neo-Pythagoreans. What results is more a 
cosmic interpretation of Christianity than a Christian interpretation of 
the cosmos. Such terms as “grace,” “prayer,” “sacrifice,” “altar” occur 
often, but for the most part their content is not greater than that of 
natural religion. While there is certainly an awareness of the Incarnation, 
it is a rather vague kind of awareness that has little to do with sacramental 
concepts. 

The ipse dixit is freely used, sometimes to support cosmic interpreta- 
tions and at other times to get rid of possible objections and historical 
embarrassments. In some places Schwarz’s system is much too sophisti- 
cated for a Church whose very name is catholic. Certainly there is little 
said in his book about the many very simple ways in which past times 
expressed the sacred —— where the quiet solemnity and restraint of a 
simple wall connoted in unmistakable human language the sense of the 
sacred. 

Yet in spite of these defects, one must be grateful for the earnest at- 
tempt to discuss the sacred, and for the number of clear and beautiful 
insights which are sprinkled throughout the book. There are some very 
fine passages which are clear and simple. These are mostly of a practical 
nature; they are well said and well worth the saying. 

The author, Rudolf Schwarz, one of the most active church-building 
architects in the world today, has more than sixty churches to his credit 
in Germany. This very fact makes his book an important work. 

The publication, a limited edition of 1500, is beautifully constructed in 
format, typography, and drawings. 

St. John’s Abbey Cloud Meinberg, O.S.B. 


THE GELINEAU TWENTY-FOUR PSALMS AND A CANTICLE. Two 
12-inch LP records, boxed. Gregorian Institute of America, Toledo. 1958. 
$9.96. 

The Gelineau Psalms have been known in this country for some time; 
first, through the French version on Studio SM records, then through 
the publication of the music in English versions and through the ten-inch 
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LP record released earlier this year by the Grail, England (see WorsHIP, 
September 1958, pp. 515 ff.). 

Now, with its publication of these two LP records of the complete set 
Twenty-Four Psalms and a Canticle sung by the Welch Chorale of New 
York City, we no longer have any excuse for failing to bring these 
wonderful psalms to our people. They belong especially in the hands of 
pastors and choir directors, and should be made available for meetings 
of study clubs, the Sodallty, CYO, etc. Let the people hear these psalms 
and they will want to sing them. 

The recordings use various combinations of male, female, and mixed 
voices, with solos and duets. Both the diction and the tone quality of the 
choir are almost uniformly good. The soloists sometimes swallow un- 
stressed syllables, and the solo passages in general have neither the 
professional finish which seems to be the goal of these recordings nor the 
pleasing ingenuous quality of the French Studio SM and English Grail 
recordings. However, this detracts little from their value as study records. 

In the Gelineau Psalms we have a simple, vigorous music that can be 
sung by the faithful in the pews. These records should make them more 
widely known, so that God’s songs will re-enter the hearts of His people 
and again be heard in our churches. 

Manresa Hall James W. King, S.J. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 


TO MARRY, WITH LOVE. By Virginia and Louis Baldwin. Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee. 1958. Pp. 196. Cloth, $2.50. 
This merry book covers the whole of married life: attitudes toward 


pregnancy (for the husband as well as the wife!) , babies, in-laws, under- 
standing adolescents, working wives, the childless couple, and even 
reconciliation after adultery. Almost every problem of everyday married 
life is realistically faced, humorously spotlighted and redirected to the 
truth. It is gaily written in popular style. It persuasively upholds the 
ideals of Catholic marriage (but without ever using the term), and its 
apparent non-sectarian approach makes it the kind of book that can be 
given to any American couple, in or out of marital trouble. Pastors, 
custodians of parish libraries and crusading couples will welcome this 
book. 

Arlington, Va. Arlene Hynes 
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This design on the album 


BAPTISM jacket symbolizes the mys- 


AND THE tery of fire and water in 


NEW CREATION the Easter vigil. 


This is a sound-filmstrip which goes far in explaining the meaning 
of being born into the Christian life. To think of Baptism only as 
the washing away of sin and as some vague entrance into fellow- 
ship with Christ is inadequate. 


Playing time of the two LP recordings is 86 minutes. The two 


filmstrips (165 color frames) illustrate the doctrine with art from 
the Church’s treasury from the 4th to the 15th century. 


Part I (40 minutes) presents the historical background of the 
original Creation, Garden of Eden, and the promise of a new 
Paradise. 


Part II (46 minutes) presents the Easter Vigil in terms of the New 
Creation effected in Baptism. 

This sound-filmstrip should fill the need in teaching sacramental 
theology, as an aid in college religion courses, in convert and 
parish instructions for participation in the Easter Vigil. 


The list price is $39.50 but we are introducing it now at a 30% 
discount with the privilege of return in 10 days if not satisfied. 


CATECHETICAL GUILD EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 
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